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In 1914 Every County in the State Was Represented in the Summer School at Valley City 


NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1915 TO BE UNUSUALLY BROAD 


Fifteen departments at the Normal school 
will offer work in nearly 100 different class- 
es to summer school students during the 
coming session to open June 29. In addi- 
tion to these there will be work in over 
thirty subjects giving certificate credit. 


* While six counties are affiliated with the 
‘ 2) “Summer seheel-no—county~lines..are-drawne--4 aterested:.dn-eproblers-of-cehsal, Ramus yeiee 
“This is a state summer school in every 


sense. Students from every county are wel- 
comed, and last year every county in the 
state was represented in the student body. 

This summer session is designed to be of 
assistance to all classes of teachers and 
students. Graduates of the regular course 
of this and other Normal schools who wish 
to pursue work leading toward the advanc- 
ed diploma will find such work offered dur- 
ing the coming session. Graduate teachers 
who desire to increase their efficiency in 
village and city schools, especially primary 
teachers who wish assistance in the latest 
methods for teaching phonics, word drill, 
primary entertainments, and phases of all 
grade work, will find courses here. 

High school teachers who have received 
their education in colleges who have felt the 
need of a more professional study of the 
subjects of instruction will find in the ped- 


Conservation of Health 


The conservation of the heaith of school 
children through the prevention of disease 
in an organized plan of public health work; 
the proper co-operation among school offi- 
cers, physicians and the community; what 
a teacher should know of normal diagnosis; 
schoo] sanitation in relation to personal 
hygiene; the educational value of personal 
relation with the homes of the community; 
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agogical classes of the summer school just 
the assistance they need to become more 
efficient instructors. There will be oppor- 
tunity for instructors in general science, re- 
views of agriculture, physics, chemistry, 
botany and other laboratory subjects. 
Superintendents and principals and others 


tration are provided for in the classes of 
theory of education, psychology, school 
management, general methods, frequent 
round tables which will be conducted by 
members of the faculty. 

Studies in all of the special courses of 
the Normal school will be offered during 
the summer term. There will also be spec- 
jal classes for those who wish to take a pro- 
fessional survey of these several subjects. 

Such studies will include domestic sci- 
ence in its various forms: cooking, sewing, 
dietetics, home nursing, household manage- 
ment, etc. There will be classes especially 
designed to be helpful to rural school teach- 
ers in this important branch. 

Many classes will be offered in manual 
training: joinery, turning, cabinet work, 
farm carpentry, art metal work, industrial 
history, mechanical drawing. Superinten- 
dents and directors of this work may enter 
one week before summer school opens and 
may continue four weeks following the 
course of summer school, thus securing 4 
full unit of credit. 

The agricultural department will also of- 
fer varied courses throughout the term. 
This term offers a special opportunity for 
demonstration and observation of agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Work in physical education will be offer- 
ed by capable instructors with a view of 
fitting teachers to satisfy the steadily in- 
creasing demand for play-ground manage- 
ment. The work will include folk dances, 


This summer term is 


gymnasium methods; emergencies, school 
hy giene, the management of county play day 
and other festivals. 

Bookkeeping and penmanship as special 
phases of commercial studies wil be offer- 
ed as usual. 

The various classes in public school mu- 
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devoted especiall 
to aiding supervisors and teachers of these 
subjects. Moreover, the school will afford 
superior advantages for the pursuit of mu- 
sic, including instruction in voice, violin, 
piano and organ. 

The Rural School course of ten and one- 
half months will be offered as others. Stu- 
dents may enter this course with the sum- 
mer term and complete it, if they have had 
the previous nine months credit. Those 
who enter should have at least an Highth 
Grade Completion Certificate and be at 
least seventeen years of age. 

In short, the summer school is for every- 
body. It is broad in its scope and interests 
and provides classes for the needs of every 
group and the general assembly will pro- 
vide opportunity for general addresses on 
innumerable topics, inspirational and didac- 
tic as well as up-to-date. 


Rural Leadership 


A course called rural leadership ‘was 
among the most popular courses offered at 
the summer school last year. This year the 
course will be offered again and its scope 
somewhat extended. The work is designed 
to be of particular value to teachers of rural 
communities, where general leadership is as 
necessary as efficiency in the classroom. 
Special attention will be given to rural en- 
tertainments, plans'for forming and methods 

(Continued on Page 3.) 
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Normalonians’ Second Tour 


Hailed as one of the most popular and 
most travelled Glee clubs in North Dakota, 
the Normalonians sang themselves further 
into popularity on their second concert tour 
when they appeared in the larger towns of 
the state, April 27 to May 2. 

At Fargo a rather small audience more 
than made up for lack in numbers by the 
enthusiasm that in- 


Pealses Work of Graduate 


.A recent issue of the Greenwood, Miss., 
paper devoted a- column of praises to the 
girls of the domestic science department of 
the high school at that point on the occas- 
ion of their dinner in honor of the School 
Trustees and City Aldermen and their 
wives and incidentally pays high tribute to 
the ‘work of Miss Ida Ratzlaff, a graduate 
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Central Education Association 
The first annual meeting of the Central 
Education Association, comprised of the 
teachers of Barnes, Stutsman, LaMoure, 
Dickey, Foster and Griggs counties was 
held in the Normal school auditorium, 
Thursday and Friday, April 29-30. These 
meetings brought many of the prominent 
educators of this section of the state to Val- 
ley City. Many took 


creased with each suc- —— 
ceeding number on the | 
program. The concert | 
was given in the First 
Baptist church under 
the auspices of the 
Young Peoples’ Society, 
and enabled the Nor- 
malonians to leave ear- 
ly next morning for 
Grand Forks, where 
they appeared in con- 
cert in Woodward Au- 
ditorium under the aus- 
pices of the Girls’ Glee 
club at the University. 
Royal entertainment, 4 
large audience and a 
good concert character- 
ized the visit at the 
University. 

At Devils Lake the 
concert was managed . 
locally by the Valley 
City alumni and one of 
the best concerts given 
on the tour was that 
at Guild Hall. From 
Devils Lake the jour- 
ney was made to Aneta, | 
where a concert was | 
given in the Opera 
House under the aus- | 
pices of the schools. 

The annual home 
concert was given in 
the auditorium here on 
the following Monday 
under the auspices of 
the Valley City Lecture 
Association. On the 
Wednesday, following, 
the season was closed 
before a large audience 
in Casselton. This has 
been one of the most | 
successful seasons the 
Normalonians have ex- | 
perienced and they take 


Sunday, June 20, 11: 


Monday, June 21, 3:00 P. M.—Baseball Game. 


Wednesday, June 23, 10:00 A. M.—Class Day Exercises. 


PROGRAM 


COMMENCEMENT WEEK 


1915 


Saturday, June 19, 7:30 P. M.—Annual Closing Exercises of the Training 


School. The Auditorium. 


Y. M. C. A. The Auditorium. 


6:30 P. M—State Normal School Vesper Service. The 


Campus. 
8:00 P. M.—Senior Sermon. 


Subject: “Credo.” The Auditorium. 


Normal Athletic Field. 


8:15 P. M.—Twentieth Annual Junior Play. 
of the Third Floor Back,” by Jerome K. Jerome. The 


Auditorium. 


Tuesday, June 22, 8:30 A. M.—Exposition of the Institution’s Work, Continuinz 


Three Days. 


2:00 P. M.—Reunions of Literary Societies. 


Halls. 


6:30 P. M.—Exhibition of Classes in Physical Education 
The Campus. 

Samuel Coleridge Taylor’s 
“Song of Hiawatha”. 
Accompanied by the Normal 


in Competition for the Herrick Trophy. 
8:15 P. M.—Annual Concert. 
Scenes from the 
Choral Society, 
Orchestra. The Auditorium. 


Prizes and Awarding of Honors. 


Officials and Educators. 
6:00 P. M.—Anniversary Celebration; 
Classes at Outdoor Supper. The Hill. 

8:30 P. M.—Bonfire and Fireworks. 
9:00 P. M.—Band Concert. 


Growth of the School. The Campus. 


Thursday, June 24, 9:30 A. M.—Academic Procession. 


10:00 A. M.—Commencement Exercises. 


The Athletic Field. 


8:00 P. M—Alumni Reception, Banquet, and Ball. The 


Armory. 


00 A. M.—Anniversary Exercises of the Y. W. C. A. and 


The Rev. Walter D. Cole, 
D. D., Ph. D., High Street M. HB. Church, Springfield, Ohio. 


Faculty vs. 


The Distribution of 
The Auditorium. 

3:00 P. M.—Anniversary program. Addresses by State 
The Auditorium. 

Reunions of all 


The Hill. 
The Campus. 
9:30 P. M.—Lantern Program, Showing 


The Campus. 
3:00 P. M.—Baseball Game, Alumni vs. Normal School. 


prominent parts on an 
instructive program. 
President McFarland 
delivered the address 
of welcome to _ the 
teachers on Thursday 
morning. In the after- 


lace, of the department 
of Rural School studies 
led a discussion on the 
topic of “Some Rurai 
Problems,” and in the 
evening Miss Frances 
Foote conducted a 
story-telling horn. 
“Reading in the Lower 
Grades” and “Reading 
in the Upper Grades” 
were subjects discuss- 
ed Friday morning by 
Miss Margaret C. 
Burns and Miss Fanny 
C. Amidon, respective- 
ly. A demonstration of 
play day events was 
conducted by Prof. L. 
J. Call and Mrs. Bliza- 
beth B. Biles, of the 
department of Physical 
education. Miss Susan 
Norton, critic in the 
Model school spoke be- 
fore the Graded School 
Section of the Associa- 
tion. . 

Officers for the en- 
suing year were elect- 
ed as follows: 

President.—Pres. R. 
M. Black, Ellendale. 

First Vice President 
—=—“Supt. Me Bee Cham 
berlain, Courtenay. _ 

Second Vice Presi- 
dent—Supt. G. W. Han- 
na, Valley City. 

Corresponding Secre- 


Seniors. The | 


“The Passing 


The Society 


Given by the 
School 


History and 


this means of extend- 

ing their thanks and appreciation to all par- 
ties who have not only lent their auspices 
of concerts, but have entertained the mem- 
bers in the various towns, 


President McFarland was one of the re- 
cent speakers before the student body of 
the Valley City High school. 


of the domestic science department of the 
Normal school, who has charge of that work 
in the Greenwood high school. 


The baseball team defeated the Enderlin 
high school team 11 to 4 on Monday, May 
10, and a week later was defeated by the 
Kensal. village team by 5 to 2 score, 


3 tary—Supt. J. S. Bjorn- 
son, LaMoure. 
Recording Secretary—Supt. Mary  K. 
Beatty, Carrington. 
Treasurer, Supt. N. C. Koonze, Coopers- 
town. 


Dr. R. L. Finney occupied the pulpit of the 


M. E. church in the absence of the pastor 


Sunday morning, April 25. 


noon Prof. B. A. Wal- 
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Dr. Ward’s Lectures 


The Hazlett Lectureship was this year ad- 
mirably filled on Thursday and Friday, May 
20-21, by Dr. Harry A. Ward, of Boston uni- 
versity, the first man to occupy a chair of 
social service in any first rank institution of 
higher learning. Dr. Ward occupied the 
platform for an hour each morning during 
the general exercises and spoke each eve- 
ning. The addresses were heard not only 
by the students and faculty but by many 
citizens interested in the program of social 
reform for which Dr. Ward and thinking 
men and women stand. 

Speaking on “The Child and the Commun- 
ity’ on Thursday morning Dr. Ward said 
that social problems begin in the child and 
end in the child. In the past, society has 
not generally recognized this fact, and some 
of these days, he said, we are going to 
change our point of attack against existing 
evils. 

While we are pretty well agreed on the 
fundamental rights of the child, we have 
not yet come to agree on the fact that these 
rights must be guaranteed by the commun- 
ity. So far as the child has secured these 
rights, they have been secured by the fam- 
ily, rather than by the organized community. 
In the rural communities where life is less 
complex and there is greater individual 
freedom, the speaker said, such rights as 
are secured by the family are largely com- 
plete. 

Not so in the urban districts, where the 
effort of one family may easily be offset by 
the lack of effort on the part of anotuer. 
Here the organized community must be alert 
to enforce regulations for the protection of 
the jndividual, Not alone is this true in the 
congested districts of our larger cities, but, 
said Dr. Ward, the same must be true in the 
poorer sections of our middle western 
towns. 

The rights of the child, the speaker out- 
lined as: 

1. The right to be well born. 

2. The right to have proper shelter and 
nourishment. 

3. The right to secure adequate develop- 
ment. 

In connection with the first of these rights, 
the speaker warned against the ravages of 
alcohol and venereal diseases. As to the 
second he told of some of the conditions 


that actually exist in the crowded slums of 
our larger cities and some of the outlying 
districts. in some of our smaller western 
towns. Not only in India, said Dr. Ward, do 
children go to bed hungry, but also thous- 
ands retire in this country night after night 
with the same pangs. 

Only 60 per cent of the children of this 
country ever complete the eighth grade, the 
other 40 furnishing the menace of the slums 
and the back streets. Every child should 
have the right to conditions that will de- 
velop his capacities. 

That these are some of the things society 
must take in hand in order that the race 
may progress as it should, was the burden 
of Dr. Ward’s address Thursday morning. 
It was a masterful presentation of an every- 
day subject that needs immediate attention 
in every community. 


The Big Institute 


One of the attractive features held in con- 
nection with the summer school at the Nor- 
mal school is the State Teachers’ Institute, 
to be held this year from August 5 to 11, in- 
clusive. Coming as it does, just prior to the 
examinations, this phase of the summer’s 
work advantageously offers teachers from 
all parts of the state a week of professional 
awakening and inspiration. 

The institute will be conducted by Prof. 
W. M. Wemett, head of the training school. 
The staff. of instructors will be made up 
from the talent of the entire summer school 
faculty and in addition thereto, special lec- 
turers engaged for this institute. 

Among these is President Livingstone C. 
Lord of the State Normal school at Charles- 
ton, Illinois, formerly president of the Nor- 
mal school at Moorhead, Minnesota. Pres- 
ident Lord is an experienced and captivating 
institute lecturer. Few men in the country 
are more sought after for this form of work 
than he. He is thoroughly qualified to 
handle any of the common studies effectively 
and pedagogically as well as to give lectures 
on pedagogical and administrative educa- 
tional questions. 

Miss Nan L. Mildren of Philadelphia, edi- 
tor of the Rural School section of the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, has also been secured 
again this year for our institute and for 
work in the summer school. She needs no 
introduction in North Dakota, nor in any 
other part of our country. Her lectures on 
primary subjects are always. effective. 

Besides these, there will be other special- 
ists from. the Normal school faculty and 
others yet to be secured. <A rich program 
may be expected. 


Mrs. Edith M. Davis, of Hartford, Wis.. 
editor-in-chief of the Temperance Educa- 
tional Quarterly and National Superinten- 
dent of Scientific Temperance Instruction, 
was one of the recent speakers before the 
students at the general assembly. 


Over 100 members of. the senior class 
have already been located in teaching po- 
sitions for the coming school year through 
the efforts of the location bureau of the 
Normal school. This bureau studies both 
the applicant and the location and endeay- 
ors to place each teacher where he or she 
will be worth 100 per cent to the commun- 
ity. In adidtion to members of this year’s 
class those of earlier classes have been help- 
ed to other positions. There is no fee 
connected with this work. 


Trustees Guests Here 


The State Board of Normal School Trus- 
tees were the guests of honor at the Nor- 
mal school when their last meeting here 
on April 13, was also made the occasion of 
a social-professional faculty meeting. A 
dinner was served in the domestic science 
rooms and was enjoyed by over eighty fac- 
ulty members, their wives and the mem- 
bers of the Board. 

Miss Candis Nelson, of the department of 
education, was called upon by President Mc- 
farland to extend the welcome of the school 
to the Trustees. Miss Rawlins, then read 
“John o’ the Mountains.” 

President Hillyer, of Mayville, responded 
for the sister schools and Hon. J. M. Devine, 
secretary of the Board, for. the Trustees. 

The meeting was closed with a short ad- 
dress by President McFarland in which he 
gave in an interesting way the early history 
of education in this state, in which are in- 
terwoven the efforts of several members of 
the present board. Brilliant tribute was 
paid their efforts not only in earlier days, 
but aS members of the present board for 
their co-operation and endeavor for larger 
and better Normal schools. 


The weather was no damper on this year’s 
Normal schoo] picnic. When the rain pour- 
ed on the day of this annual event, Satur- 
day, May 15, classes adjourned at 10 o’clock 
and the remainder of the morning was spent 
in a songfest in the auditorium interspersed 
with short addresses by different students 
and members of the faculty. At noon each 
class occupied a separate section of the dif- 
ferent buildings and with the members of 
the faculty as their guests enjoyed their 
lunches indoors. The usual class stunts 
took place in the auditorium in the after- 
noon. 


Rural Leadership 

(Continued from Page 1.) 
of conducting rural groups, and the consid- 
eration of their usefulness. Attention will 
be paid to the work of debating societies, 
the staging and directing of plays and 
games, and suggestions will be given on the 
sources of valuable material. The work 
will be conducted by specialists in rural 
leadership. 


THES BULL EEN 


Baccalaureate Speaker 

The Rey. Walter D. Cole, D. D., Ph. D., of 
the High Street Methodist Church, Spring- 
field, Ohio., has been secured for the bac- 
calaureate sermon before the senior class in 
the Normal school auditorium, Sunday eve- 
ning, June 20. 

Dr. Cole has served prominent churches 
in Cincinnati, and also in Indiana and Wis- 
consin. Besides being occupied with his 
pastorial duties he has been called upon fur 
over twenty years for addresses in Lyceum, 
Chautauqua and Commencement work. He 
is a powerful speaker capable of presenting 
the great truths in a masterful way that 
strikes home. 

The baccalaureate service will be made a 
union service and the churches of the city 
wil be invited to the auditorium, in accord- 
ance with custom, to hear Dr, Cole on June 
20. An appropriate musical program will be 
given at the service. 

Dr. Cole’s subject will be: ‘‘Credo.” 


Free Chautauqua Tickets 

All students of the coming summer school, 
registering for the entire six weeks, will be 
presented with tickets admitting them to 
any of the programs of the Valley City 
Chautauqua Assembly. The dates for the 
Assembly are June 26 to July 11. The 
beautiful Chautauqua Park about a mile 
from the city offers, in addition to a rich 
program of instruction and _ inspiration, 
many recreation facilities such as camping 
fishing, swimming and other outdoor sports, 

There will be several programs each day, 
some of which will necessarily conflict with 
the work of the classroom, but the sched- 
ule both at the school and Assembly will 
be so arranged that students may attend the 
larger features at the park, and the evening 
as well as the Sunday and Monday features. 

In accordance with custom the Normal 
school will observe a day at the park, 
designated as Normal School Day, when 
students, faculty and alumni will gather in 
a grand rally and conduct a special pro- 
gram. 


Plans are taking shape for a gigantic ball 
to be held in the Armory on the evening of 
Alumni day during homecoming week. An 
alumni committee will have in charge the 
decorations and refreshments and ‘music 
will be furnished by the department of 
music. 


Prof. C. C. Curtiss, of the department for 
the training of commercial teachers, was 
early this month called to Regina by the 
attorney general of Saskatchewan, Canada, 
as an expert in a case of forgery. 


Mother’s Day was appropriately observed 
at the general exercises on Saturday morn- 
ing, May 8, with an impressive program 
given by pupils of the Model school. 


A faculty committee is in search of any 
material that has any bearing on the history 
and growth of the Normal. school, or any 
prominent events that have occurred here 
during the last twenty-five years. The ma- 
terial will be used on slides to be shown 
during the Quarter Centennial celebration. 
Any alumni who may possess such material 
are asked to loan it to Miss Lura L. Perrine, 
chairman of the committee. — 


The Alumni Quarterly 


Appropriate with the occasion, The Alum- 
ni Quarterly will issue 64 instead of the 
customary 32 pages about June 1, in honor 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Nor- 
mal school. It will feature many articles 
by members of the faculty and alumni alike, 
giving reminiscences of the earlier years 
of their work with the school. The Quar- 
terly will be profusely illustrated with cuts 
showing the growth of the school, the first 
graduating class, many prominent alumni, 
members of the faculty and student organi- 
zations. A complete history of the school, 
dating from territorial days to the present, 
will also be printed in addition to some in- 
teresting acts and experiments passed and 
tried before this school was founded. 


Hampton Singers Coming 

Of more than ordinary interest is the com- 
ing of the Hampton Singers, a colored quar- 
tet to appear in concert in the Normal school 
auditorium, Friday evening, June 4. They 
represent Hampton Institute, Hampton 
Roads, Va., and are en route to the San 
Francisco Exposition where they will fill 
a two months’ engagement in the Palace of 
Education. They are the only company of 
their kind to be invited to sing at the ex- 
position. 

The Hampton Quartet of Negro Singers 
has been famous for many years as the best 
exponent of the true plantation melodies and 
slave day songs. In addition to the best 
rendering of the original negro folk music 
to be heard in America today, the program 
includes a vivid presentation of typical life 
among the cabins and corn fields of the state 
beyond the Mason and Dixon line, by means 
of beautiful motion pictures, interestingly 
described by Mr. William S. Dodd. 

There are scenes from “Old Kentucky” ac- 
companied by a vocal rendering of typical 
negro voices which, it is said, cannot be 
surpassed. There are scenes of cotton 
picking, and the typical dancers, and other 
incidental features which combine to make 
a most interesting attraction. 


An exhibit of the work done in each de- 
partment of the Normal school ‘will be stag- 
ed during the week of commencement and 
homecoming. This will be designed to show 
by charts and demonstrations, not only the 
results accomplished but the methods of 
teaching. 


Conservation of Health 
(Continued from Page 1.) 
subjects that will be offered at the coming 
summer school here by Miss Mary A. 
Baker, of Baltimore, a practical teacher and 
trained nurse. 

Miss Baker is a graduate of two New 
York training schools for nurses and has 
had several years of experience in com- 
munity work on the Hast Side in New York, 
where in her official capacity she has ex- 
amined children of every nationality. In 
this work she actually saw and treated as 
many as 500 cases of trachoma in one day. 

In addition to her experience in commun- 
ity work, Miss Baker served as the head of 
several large hospitals, notably that for 
crippled children in New York City. Just 
recently she has had in charge the school 
inspection in the cities of New York and 
Baltimore. 

Of interest in connection with her work 
at St. Luke’s hospital, New York, is a clip- 
ping from the annual report of that insti- 
tution: 

“Much of the improvement shown in these 
children has been due to the intense inter- 
est manifested, the loving and faithful care 
given and the constant attention shown by 
Miss Baker. She has been more than an 
efficient supervisor of their treatment; she 
has been a nurse in every sense of the 
word.” 

Miss Baker is publishing a book on the 


care of children at the present time, and 


as a special instructor she will offer one 
of the interesting and most important 
courses at the Normal school this summer. 


To Emphasize Social Life 


The social phases of the summer school 
will be emphasized more than ever before 
this year. Students assembled from every 
county in the state will give opportunity for 
county reunions and various forms of county 
competitions. Students will be organized 
by judicial districts each rivalling the other 
in various social diversions. These and 
many other social interests will cuiminate 
in a large evening outdoor festival. 

Plays and games are to form an interest- 
ing part of the festival. More or less of an 
attempt will be made at pageantry and 
competitive stunts will be given by the stu- 
dents of the different Congressional dis- 
tricts. A social engineer will be in charge 
of these activities throughout the term, 
with a view to encourage social observances, 
help to initiate students into social forms, 
and to stimulate and inspire them to social 
activity. Many of the homes and all of the 
churches of the city will be open to 
students. 


An illustrated article on ‘How to Teach 
Tennis to Girls” from the pen of Prof. L. B. 
McMullen, is to appear in the next issue of 
“Outing.” 
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With’ commencement and the general 
homecoming of all classes to fittingly ob- 
serve the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Normal school little more than twelve 
weeks away, ten faculty committees are 
working in conjunction with local alumni 
committees on the arrangements for one of 
the biggest series of events ever observed 
here 

Every detail down to the reservation of 
rooms for the 500 or more alumni expected 
“home” during the week, will be given care- 
ful attention. Committees have in charge 
the anniversary program, music and dra- 
matics, society reunions, the various exhi- 
bitions, commencement program, picnics, 
stunts, the decoration of the city, etc. 

Tentatively, the committees have outlined 
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the following program of events for the 
q week: 
RANE oes i ae 


“Saturday, June-+9."-- 

In the Evening, the graduation exercises 
of the eighth grade of the Model school. The 
exercises in the auditorium will be followed 
by the annual entertainment given by the 
class. 

Sunday, June 20. 

In the Afternoon, the reunion of all form- 

er members of the Young Men’s and Young 


Six Complete Courses 


Six members of the class of 1915 
completed their work at the Normal school 
with the close of the spring term, March 26, 
leaving some 200 to complete their courses 
in June, August and December. Those who 
completed their work last term are: 

Hulen Veronica Boucher—Valley City. 

Anna Margaret Keeley—St. Thomas. 

Anna Eleanor Koefod—Ashby, Minnesota. 

George Arnold Ramstad—Hickson, Min- 
nesota. 

Jean Hlizabeth Walker—Alexandria, Min- 
nesota. 

Rose Margaret Zink, of Bordulac, com- 
pleted her work some time before the close 
of the term and was released to accept a 
teaching position at Melville. 


The senior luncheon in the domestic sci- 
ence department on Friday's evening, 
March 19, was prepared by Bernice Widdi- 
field and Pearl Kienholz. These luncheons 

UNIVERQRE OF ala sve by different mem- 


bers of the class as part of the work of the 
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Women’s Christian Aassociations, to be fol- 
lowed by a Vesver service in the auditor- 
jum. 

In the Evening, the Baccalaureate address 
to the graduating class numbering over 200, 
by a speaker of national reputation. A mus- 
ical program. Everybody welcome. 

Monday, June 21. 

In the Afternoon, baseball—Faculty vs. 
seniors—Normal athletic field. 

In the Evening, the Junior class will pre- 
sent Jerome K. Jerome’s famous play, “The 


MISS NAN L. MILDREN 


| 

| Of the Ladies’ Home Journal staff, | 
who has again been secured for the 
| Primary Work at the coming Sum- 
mer School. 


Passing of the Third Floor Back,” under 
the direction of Mrs. Sara Sherman Pryor. 
Tuesday, June 22. 

In the Afternoon, reunions of former 
members of all societies, Clionians, E. B. C., 
Atheneum. The societies have in hand elab- 
orate arrangements for the entertainment 
of all former members. 

In the Evening, 6:30, exhibition by the 
classes in physical education on the campus 
and competition for the Herrick trophy. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY HOME-COMING COMMENCEMENT 


At Sea Ray Samuel Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Scenes from the Songs of Hiawatha,” Long- 
fellow’s well-known poem set to music, pre- 
sented by the Valley City Choral Society or 
125 voices and the Normal school orchestra, 
under the direction of Dean Goodsell. of the 
department of music. 

Wednesday, June 23. 

In the Morning, Class day exercises, the 
the distribution of prizes and the awarding 
of honors. 

In the Afternoon, Anniversary program 
with addresses by prominent state officials, 
educators and an elaborate musical program. 

In the Evening, Anniversary celebration 
—outdoor supper, a big bonfire on the “hill,” 
stunts by various classes and organizations, 
and lantern program showing history and 
growth of the Normal school. 

Thursday, June 24. 

In. the Morning, -Commene oMment,.<@ MAF ISAS ae 
preceded by procession of faculty members 
and seniors. Daisy chain exhibition. Exer- 
cises on the campus. 

In the Afternocn, baseball—Alumni ys. 
Normal school, Normal athletic field. 

In the Evening, annual reception to the 
new graduates and banauet of alumni, dor- 
mitory dining halls. 


Rural Leadership 

One of the features that is bound to be 
popular at the summer school here is the at- 
tention that will be given to rural leader- 
ship. Work in these courses offered by 
specialists will be designed to be of particu- 
lar value to teachers in rural communities 
where general leadership is as necessary 
as efficiency in the class room. Special at- 
tention will be given to rural entertain- 
ments, plans for forming and methods for 
conducting rural groups, and the consider- 
ation of their usefulness to the community. 
Attention will be paid to the work of de- 
bating societies, staging and directing plays 
and games. 


The date for the annual high school day 
has been set for May 28, this year. Prelim- 
inary instructions are being sent out to the 
various schools of the state and indications 
are that every section will be represented on 
the Normal school athletic field this year. 
Both the customary track and _ oratorical 
contests will be held and medals will be 
awarded the winners. 
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STATE NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Practically every advantage and opportun- 
ity offered by the. State Normal school with 
the added contributions of six counties will 
be placed at the disposal of the students of 
the coming summer school, according to an- 
nouncement contained in the special bulle- 
tin about to be mailed. Nearly every mem- 
ber of the faculty will be retained for the 
summer term and in addition, there will be 
specialists to assist in certain other lines of 
work. The scope of the work offered is de- 
signed to accommodate all classes of stu- 


Many classes will be offered in manual 
training: joinery, turning, cabinet work, 
farm carpentry, art metal work, industrial 
history, mechanical drawing. Superinten- 
dents and directors of this work may enter 
one week before summer school opens and 
may continue four weeks following the close 
of summer school, thus securing a full unit 
of work. 

The agricultural department will also of- 
fer varied courses throughout the term. 
This term offers special opportunity for de- 


BARNES COUNTY PLAY DAY PARADE 


Which will again be one of the big features on Saturday, May 29, the day all school 
children in the county have marked on the Calendar. 


dents, from the graduate of the eighth grade 
to the principal or superintendent of the 
town or village school. Credits may be ap- 
plied on the certificate or toward the di 
ploma. 

Studies in all of the special courses of the 
Normal school will be offered during the 
summer term, together with special classes 
for those who wish to take a professional 
survey of these several subjects. 

Special Subjects Offered. 

Such studies ‘will include domestic science 
in its various branches: cooking, sewing, 
dietetics, home nursing, household manage- 
ment, etc. There will be classes especially 
designed to be helpful to rural school teach- 
ers in this important branch. 


monstration and observation of agricultural 
pursuits. 

Work in physical education will be offered 
by capable instructors with a view of fitting 
teachers to satisfy the steadily increasing 
demand of play-ground management. The 
work will include folk dancing, gymnasium 
methods, emergencies, school hygiene, and 
management of the county play day and oth- 
er festivals. 

Bookkeeping and penmanship as special 
phases of commercial studies will be offered 
as usual. 

The various classes in public school mu- 
sic and art will appear on the summer 
school program. This summer term will be 
especially devoted to aiding supervisors and 


teachers of these subjects. Moreover, the 
school will afford superior advantages for 
the pursuit of music, including instruction 
in voice, violin, piano and organ. 


Model School. 

The practice school will be in session as 
during the regular terms, allowing its pupils 
credit for successful work as well as afford- 
ing the student teachers an opportunity for 
training in teaching. The eight grades will 
all be conducted. 


Institute. 


The customary institute will be held dur- 
ing the closing week of the summer ses- 
sion. This phase of the work of the sum- 
mer in an institution of this kind has proved 
exceedingly popular. Coming as it does 
just before the teachers’ examinations, it 
offers teachers from all parts of the state 
an opportunity for a week of professional 
awakening prior to taking the examinations. 

The institute will be conducted by Prof. 
W. M. Wemett, supervisor of the training 
school. The staff of instructors will be 
made up from the talent of the entire sum- 
ser school in addition to special lecturers 
of high rank in the educational field. 


President Lord Coming. 


President L. C. Lord, of the State Normal 
school at Charleston, IIll., formally presi- 
dent of the Normal school at Moorhead, 
Minn., will appear on the institute pro- 
grom. President Lord is an experienced 
and captivating institute lecturer. Few men 
in the country are more sought after for 
this form of work than he, 

Miss Nan lL. Mildren, of Philadelphia, 
editor of the Rural School section of the 
Ladies Home Journal, has also been secured 
again this year both for the summer school 
and the institute. She needs no introduc- 
tion in North Dakota, nor in any other part 
of the country. Her lectures on primary 
subjects are always effective. 

Besides these, there will be other special- 
ists from the faculty and others yet to b2 
secured. A rich program may be expected. 


The Normalonian Tour 


The Normalonians, accompanied by Dean 
and Mrs. Goodsell and Master Ben, appeared 
in a solid week of concerts during the Easter 
recess, with programs at Kenmare, Minot, 
Harvey, Anamoose, Carrington and Rogers. 

At Kenmare the concert was given under 
the auspices of the schools as well as at 
Harvey, Carrington and Rogers. The Ana- 
moose Commercial Club lent its auspices. 
The young ladies of the organization report 
excellent treatment at the hands of their 
hosts in every instance and were as enthus- 
iastic over their trip on their return as their 
audiences were over the nature of the pro- 
gram rendered. 


The report of the entertainment at Ana- 
moose is typical: 

“The Normalonians gave their conceri 
here Monday evening and it surely was a 
grand success. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic and it took even better than last 
year. The voices seemed to be so well bal- 
anced in the ensemble work. As usual the 
Goodsell Trio was very pleasing and surely 
rendered high class music. Ben surely is 
a wonder on the violin at his age. 

“We trust that we will be able to have the 
Normalonians with us again in the future.” 


Prof. M. C. James was a speaker at Drake, 
this state, during the Haster holidays. 


Former Student Honored 


Reports have it that Kathryn Ensey, a 
former pupil in the department of music at 
the normal school has been admitted into 
the membership of the Madrigal Club of 
Portland, Oregon, which is considered a con 
siderable honor in that city. 


Miss Fannie C. Amidon attended the meet- 
ing of the National Association of Music 
Supervisors, at Pittsburg during the Haster 
vacation and later visited her mother at 
Corry, Pa. She was glad to return to North 
Dakota climate, after experiencing the east- 
ern blizzards. 
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Dr. Acher Speaker 


Dr. R. A. Acher, of the department of 
psychology, was the speaker at the third 
of the series of social-professional faculty 
meetings held in the domestic science rooms 
on Wednesday evening, March 10. Dr. Acher 
took for his subject: “The Contribution of 
Experimental Psychology to the Problem of 
Modern Efficiency.” 

The speaker pointed out that the better 
efficiency movement was one that was fast 
coming to the front in the industrial world 
saving hundreds of thousands of dollar; 
and urged that the same psychological prin- 
ciples be applied to the teaching profes- 
sion. Dr. Acher gave several interesting 
and pointed experiments in connection with 
his address during the evening. 

A light Lenten luncheon was served by 
the domestic science seniors. 

Capt. Grant Marsh was a guest at the 
speaker’s table. He had come from his 
home in Bismarck to witness the Model 
school entertainment in which he figured. 


Model School Entertainment 


Sioux, Crows, Arickarees and allied Indian 
tribes took the vicinity of the Normal school 
by storm on March 9, and for a time captur- 
ed the interest of nearly every person in the 
city. Early settlers recalled the days of the 
seventies, when Indians ravaged the white 
settlements in the Dakotas, and the younger 
generation “went wild’ with excitement. 

But unlike the early days, not a scalp was 
lost and not a bit of blood shed. The “Ia- 
dians” were pupils in the Model school and 
the occasion was their annual Winter enter- 
tainment, this year, a dramatization of the 
Custer Campaign made by Misses Margaret 
C. Burns and Susan W. Norton. 

In the first scene of the entertainment as 
presented in the auditorium, General and 
Mrs. Custer ‘were impersonated with the 7th 
cavalry regiment on their way to Ft. Rice. 
They were overtaken on the way by a bliz- 
zard, and scene two in the dead of winter 
showed the garrison at Ft. Lincoln. The 
ladies were holding a sewing bee. An in- 
vitation was extended to a Strong Heart 
Dance. 

An Arickaree camp near Ft. Lincoln was 
shown in the third scene, with the Sioux 
making a friendly call. General and Mrs. 
Custer and others witnessed the dance. In 


scene four the Indians drove off the mules 
of the garrison and were pursued. 

The last departure of the 7th cavalry was 
shown in the fifth scene and in the last 
scene news is brought to the mouth of the 
Little Big Horn of the Custer massacre. 
The news is brought to the garrison by the 
steamer Far West and from Bismarck is 
first flashed to the world. 

Captain Grant Marsh, who commanded the 
“Far West” and who still lives at Bismarck, 
was the guest of the school and witnessed 
the dramatization in which he figured soc 
largely. His presence added greatly to the 
interest of the production. 

The evening’s program was opened with 
a group of games and songs by the children 
of the kindergarten under the direction of 
Miss Lyford and the student teachers in that 
department. Part two of the program con- 
sisted of a dramatization of Mother Goose 
Rhymes, featuring “Sinz a Song of Six- 
pence”, and was presented by the children 
of the first and second grades under the di- 
rection of Miss Gardner and Miss Fisher. 


Barnes County Play Day 


Preliminary arrangements are already un- 
der way for the annual Barnes county play 
day, to be held on May 29, when the school 
children of the county will meet in games, 
pageants and athletic contests, on the cam- 
pus of the Normal school. As last year, one 
of the large features of this big day will be 
a monstrous parade of Barnes county school 
children, Normal school students, decorated 
automobiles and vehicles representing the 
various business houses of Valley City. An- 


Announcement is made of the birth of a 
son to Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Burckhalter, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. where Mr. Burckhalter is 
now connected with the university. Mr. 
Burckhalter is remembered here as a former 
director of the department of physical edu- 
cation. 


Rural Home Contest 


A recent number of the National Grain 
Grower, published in Fargo, gives an extract 
of a letter received by that publication from 
Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth, of the domestic 
science department, reading as follows: 

“As a member of the Home Economics 
Committee of the National Federation, I am 
interested in calling attention to the home 
and ways and means of improving its con- 
ditions. It seems especially necessary to 
call attention to the Rural Home and its 
needs, so I am asking you to consider a plan 
that has suggested itself to me. 

“T would like to have some farm paper 
offer $50.00 in prizes for the best essay of 
1000 words on the subject, “The Rural 
Home, What it is and What it Should Be.” 
This essay is to be written by pupils in rural 
or consolidated schools from the seventh 
grade up. The first prize is to consist of $25, 
$15 of which should go to the pupil and $10 
to the school of which the pupil is a member. 
Such money is to be spent for new books or 
something that shall be decided upon by the 
teachers and the board. The second prize 
is to be $15, $10 to go to the pupil and $5 
to the school; the third prize $10, to be divid- 
ed equally between the winner and the 
school.” 


VALLEY CITY CHAUTAUQUA PARK 


The Chautauqua makes its appeal to al! summer school students through its rich 
and varied program and the camping, fishing, outing facilities afforded by the beauti- 
ful park. Summer school students are presented with season tickets when enrolling, 


other of the features will be several bands 
representing various communities in the 
county. The arrangements are in the hands 
of Supt. Minnie J. Nielson, of the Barnes 
county schools and Prof. L. J. Call, of the de- 
partment of physical education at the Nor- 
mal school. Preliminary play days will soon 
be held at the different schools to decide the 
representatives in the different athletic con- 
tests. More schools than have ever before 
taken part in the exercises of the day, have 
already signified their intention to be rep- 
resented on the campus. 


“We are glad to act on this suggestion,” 
says the Grain Grower, “and hereby an- 
nounce that we will offer three prizes as out- 
lined in the foregoing extract for the three 
best essays on the subject of The Rural 
Home, What it is and What it Should Be. 

“Let the boys and girls get busy and study 
this question. It is one of live interest to 
every boy and girl on the farm. 

“All who wish to enter the contest should 
send their name and address, name of 
school and teacher, grade and age, to the 
contest editor preferably by April 15.” 
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President’s Appointment 


Announcement was recently made of the 
appointment of President George A. Mc- 
Farland to the State Board of Education by 
Governor L. B. Hanna, to succeed President 
Thomas Hillyer, of the Mayville Normal 
school. Other appointments include that of 
Supt. Mary B. Flemington, of the Dickey 
county schools, Ellendale, to succeed Miss 
Mamie Sorenson, Cando; President R. M. 
Black, of the Normal and Industrial school, 
Ellendale, to succeed President F. E. Smith, 
Wahpeton; Hon. M. H. Taber, Jamestown, 
to succeed Hon. L. D. Crawford, appointed 
to the Board of, Regents. 

The remaining members of the board are: 
Hon. E. J. Taylor, President, Bismarck; 
President F. L. McVey, Grand Forks, ex- 
officio; President J. H. Worst, Fargo, ex- 
officio, and W. H. Parsons, secretary, ex- 
officio, Bismarck. 


Francis Prizes Awarded 

August Sommermeyer, of New Albin, Iowa, 
a member of the senior class, was awarded 
first honors and a prize of $12 in the an- 
nua) Francis Memorial oratorical contest 
held in the Normal auditorium Friday eve- 
ning, March 12. Mr. Sommermeyer’s sub- 
ject was ‘Commercial Sin.” 

Second honors and a cash prize of $8 went 
to Bertha A. Seltz, of Coalharbor, who spoks 
on “The Practice of Economy as a Duty.” 

There was a deadlock among the judges 
for the awarding of the third prize of $5, 
which was finally broken by dividing that 
prize between Carl Opdahl, of Sheldon, and 
George B. Bridges, of Huron, Ind. Mr. Op- 
dahl’s subject was “The Present Adminis- 
tration,” that of Mr. Bridges “The Evils of 
Militarism.” 

Howard D. Selden’s oration, “Twentieth 
Century Civilization,” and that of Nels Sette- 
vig, Aneta, “Principals for Consolidated 
Schools,’ were both given honorable men- 
tion. 

The number of juniors entered in the con- 
test this year made it a class issue and 
created no little enthusiasm. From 
the beginning the prizes offered each year 
by Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Francis, of Ayr, N. D., 
have been a great stimulus to the work in 
public speaking at the Normal school, but 
the contest this year was one of the closest 
yet held. 


The dates for the Hazlett Foundation 
Lectures have been set: May 19-21. The 
series this year will be delivered by Prof. 
Harry A. Ward, A. M., of the department of 
social service, Boston university. 

Rev. C. A. Wendell, student pastor of the 
Lutheran church, University of Minnesota, 
addressed the students and faculty during 
the general exercises on Friday morning, 
March 19, 

An organization has been formed among 
the members of the faculty to meet regu- 
larly for the discussion of current educa- 
tional problems. 


Our Appropriations 

“About $23,000 less than the Normal 
Sichool budget for the current biennium call- 
ed for’ is the answer to the question asked 
by many interested alumni, viz., “How did 
the appropriation of the last legislature com- 
pare with the needs of the school for the 
next two years?” 

When the hour hand ended the Fourteenth 
legislative assembly, the appropriations for 
the Valley City Normal school stood as fol- 
lows: 

Mom smaintenances inn science cree $35,000.00 
To cover discount on 1914 mill tax 18,778.00 


For improvement of grounds ..... 1,000.00 
For repair of artesian well ...... 300.00 
Horebarny tor livestock eri... ci 1,000.00 
Morslibnaiva DOOKSiewse re scnceices, knee 1,000.00 
For apparatus and furniture ..... 1,500.00 
Kor insurance premiums ......... 1,500.00 
GiGi fe acto se noe ge eke $60,078.00 
The mill tax for state educational 
institutions was repealed by House 
Bill No. 478, introduced by Assembly- 
man Lathrop, and ‘for the ‘purpose of 
providing for the maintenance of the 


state university and the school of mines at 
Grand Forks, the agricultural college at 
Fargo, the state normal school at Valley 
City, the state normal school at Mayville, the 
state normal school at Minot, the school for 
the deaf and dumb at Devils Lake, the 
school of forestry at Bottineau, the North 
Dakota academy of science at Wahpeton, 
the normal and industrial school at Ellen- 
dale, as part of the public school system of 
this state, there is hereby levied on all tax- 
able property in the state, real and per- 
sonal, an annual tax of $347,880.00.” 

Of this sum, $46,200.00 is apportioned an- 
nually to the state normal school at Valley 
City, or $92,400.00 for the biennium. 

In addition the interest and income from 
the school lands will yield a little better 
than $44,000.00 for the biennium, making a 
total, considering other small items of in- 
come, something like $23,000.00 less than 
was asked for by the Board of Trustees. 


Fifty Teachers Placed 

If there is any one place in Barnes county 
that is busier than another, it is in the Lo- 
cation Bureau at the Normal School, where 
members of the senior class are being rec- 
ommended and placed in teaching positions 
for next year. The work of doing this is 
greater than in any previous year in the his- 
tory of the Normal school, for the class of 
over 200 seniors is larger than has ever 
graduated here. Though something like 50 
members of the class have already signed 
contracts for positions for the next school 
year, many others have applications before 
various school boards in the state and no- 
tices of elections are being received almost 
daily. 


June 19-25 is Home-Coming Week. 


“VV. C. N.’? Loyalty Song 


Necessity is still the mother of invention. 
Speaking before the assembled students not 
long ago, Prof. McMullen shaded his re- 
marks with a “lament” over the fact that 
the Normal school had no distinctive school 
song that is us what the “Boola” is to the © 
Elis or “On Wisconsin” to the Badgers. The 
lament bore fruit. On Tuesday morning, 
March 16, Allen Granger and Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, two undergraduates, introduced 
their new composition, ‘“V. C. N. Loyalty 
Song”, during the general exercises. 

Already the song has become quite popular 
among the students. Moreover, it has been 
commended by a conservative music faculty. 
It is to be hoped that the Normal school will 
fall heir to a song that will be woven into 
its traditions. Copies may be secured from 
Allen Granger, Valley City. 


Basket Ball Scores 

The Normal school basket ball team 
closed the season this year victorious in 
eight out of the ten games included in the 
schedule, and with 371 points to its credit 
as against the opponents’ 232. The 1915 
team was perhaps the most successful one 
from all points of view that has ever rep- 
resented the school. This was largely 
made possible by the large number of men 
in the student body this year from which 
the coach could select the members of the 
team. 

Clean, hard playing characterized every 
game and showed the results of careful and 
systematic coaching and fine team work 
rather than individual starring. 


The results of the season in numbers 


were: 
V. C. Normal..55 Jamestown college. .33 
V. C. Normal: .32 Concordia college...33 _ 
Vv. C. Normal:.30 Ellendale N. & I.....22 
V. C. Normal..53 Mayville Normal ...17 
V. C. Normal..50 Wahpeton Indians...29 
V. C. Normal..19 Moorhead Normal...28 
V. C. Normal..36 Park Region college.25 
V. C. Normal. .38 Moorhead Normal ..17 
Vv. -C. Normal..29 Valley. City @Hishaens 
V. C. Normal: .29) . Company “Geos 23 
Mota Serres. 371 232 


With the close of the basket ball season 
and the opening of the spring term the de- 
partment of physical education has turned 
its attention to base ball. Careful workouts 
in the gymnasium have been transferred to 
the athletic field with the appearance of 
spring and early predictions point to a nine 
as successful as was the five. 


The Boy’s Glee Club of twenty voices, con- 
ducted by Dean Goodsell, is contemplating a 
short tour early in May, which will include 
concerts at McHenry, Hannaford, Coopers- 
town and Leal. 

Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth on Wednesday 
afternoon, March 3, addressed the farmers’ 
club at Dazey. 
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**Good Teeth-Good Health’”-- NEW MODEL SCHOOL MOTTO--**Good Teeth-Good Health” 


This is the new motto the Model school 
pupils have adopted here in the recent cam- 
paign against diseased teeth, conducted by 
Miss Ruth B. Cranz, assistant in the depart- 
ment of physical education and school nurse. 
To open the campaign, local dentists have 
given their time to examining the teeth of 
every child in the Model school. They have 
indicated on a chart which teeth, if any, 
need attention and of what nature. This 
chart was sent to the pupils’ parents with 
the accompanying note: 


amined 
teeth and has indicated on the diagram 
what teeth need attention and what 
should be done. I earnestly advise that 
you give this matter your prompt and 
careful attention. 


The dental examinations were followed 
by a series of lectures on mouth hygiene 
given by the teachers in each grade. The 
tooth brush drill was instituted and became 
a daily exercise. Little prizes, such as Jun- 
gle Books and tubes of dental cream sent 
free of expense, by manufacturers of stand- 
ard dental preparations, were given to pu- 
pils for the faithful use of the tooth brush. 
Honor marks were given to rows of. chil- 
dren who brushed their teech each morning. 
Pledge cards were signed by the pupils, 
reading: Taking “Good Teeth — Good 
Health” as my Motto, | Promise to Care for 
my Teeth Daily. 

After several weeks the following card 
was sent to each parent to ascertain what 
has been done to the child’s teeth on the 
advice of the dentist: 


Wishing to determine the result of the 
dental inspection carried on last term I 
will ask youto fill in the following: 


OIG RET yee, Ree 
has had 
has not had t CEPR teeth repaired 


as recommended by the examiner De- 
cember 1 


CPs) COMETH CIN Te er Maca Pe Ua a atk ON ae OMN hn Tet MC NE Soy 1 ate Co 


Parent’s Name. 
Thanking you for your cooperation I 
am Very truly yours, 
RUTH B. CRANZ, 


UNIVERSITY GF ILLIMO#s! School Nurse. 
MAR 


1915 
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The work of the Good Teeth campaign 
and the results attained were told by Miss 
Cranz in her report before the Parent- 


Teachers League on Tuesday, February ?3. 


During the past few years much stress 
has been laid on the health of the school 
children. Medical inspection, physical ex- 
amination by school physicians, and the 
work of the school nurse are fast becoming 
permanent features of the up-to-date school 
plant. Among these activities, dental in- 
spection has been the last to receive the 
attention its importance warrants. 

Time was when parents felt that too much 
stress was being laid on so common a sub- 
ject as the everyday care of the teeth. But 
since it has been found that more physical 
degeneracy results from defective teeth than 
from the use of alcoholic liquors, indifferent 
bersons have come to realize the care neces- 
sary to promote the physical welfare of the 
child. From the examination of the mouths 
of children between the ages of nine and 
twelve, from nearly all sections of the Civi- 
lized world, it has been shown that over 
ninety per cent have defective teeth. It has 
been reckoned that in the United States 
alone there are 12,000,000 school children 
who have defective teeth. Children in the 
Model school were well up in the percentage 
of those whose teeth need attention, and I 
dare say, the same may be said of many 
other North Dakota schools. 

Diseased teeth have been. found responsi- 
ble in many cases for indigestion, nervous- 
ness caused by pain and pressure, amenia, 
and acute infectious diseases. This is true 
of the temporary as wel] as of the perma- 
nent teeth and emphasizes the importance of 
caring for the temporary teeth, often over- 
looked by parents on the ground that these 
teeth are soon displaced. 

Decay is a disease of childhood. It begins 
with the temporary set and continues until 
teeth are properly taken care of. It is easy 
to understand that germs that collect and 
grow in decayed cavities may cause infected 
sums, pneumonia, tonsilitis, tuberculosis, 
diphtheria and other diseases. When bac- 
teria are carried into the alimentary tract 
they often are the cause of digestive disor- 
ders, which may also result from improper 
mastication due to infected teeth. The tem 
porary teeth should also pe cared for be- 
cause of the effect they have on the next 
set; for, if the mouth has been in the con- 
dition referred to above, how can the per- 
manent teeth resist decay? 

Again when the bad tooth is favored and 
food is masticated on the oppostie side, all 


igs given for germs to 
t Of decay and its ac- 


the more opportuni! 
collect with the res 


companying effec Retarded digestion and 
the retarded flow aliva do not allow the 
child the full be: of his food, and often 
he shows the e irks poor nourish- 
ment. 

Not only is proper mags ition necessary 
for the developme isthe body; it is need- 
ed for the health the ind teeth as 
well. It is true tl when food is properly 
masticated the tex tend ean them- 
selves. Were this noes: teeth of our 
ancesters would hayeasbeen better than 
ours. Poor teeth foll@W civilization. Even 


now the lesser civilid peoples, like the 
Eskimos, as a rule Bearly all have good 
teeth. Such peop fit coarse foods; not 
soft cereals, cooked fegetables and sweets, 
which cling to the th rather than clean 
them. 

Having shown ho 
are to good healt! 
to the child but t 
ait sure “itis: eas 
should go on in the home and in the school. 
In the teaching of mouth hygiene and dental 
inspection co-operation of the home and the 
school are necessary. Our good teeth cam- 
paign was conducted with splendid results. 
The dentists of Valley City gave their time 
gratis, one coming each day until all the 
children were examined. All dental defects 
were marked as above. Some cases only 
needed cleaning by the dentist, some we 
marked brush. Some needed straightening; 
some extraction. 

In response to reports sent to parents re- 
garding the teeth of their children and ask- 
ing that a statement be made on what had 
been done, 5 per cent of the children in the 
first and second grades who needed dental 
attention, have been cared for. These chil- 
dren are at the age when parents usually do 
not regard seriously enough the need of the 
attention of a dentist. In the third and 
fourth grades the percentage ran up to 
33 1-3 per cent; fifth and sixth grades, 17 
per cent; and in the seventh and eight 
grades, 20 per cent. These results have been 
attained to date and will continue to grow 
for a time at least. 

In conclusion, it is seen that this work, a 
work that means so much to good health, 
can be carried on with little effort. I hope 
that all over the state of North Dakota, 
where graduates of the State Normal school 
at Valley City are doing such splendid work, 
there will be a big movement to improve 
the health of school children through the 
teaching of mouth hygiene. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS IN THE ART OF STORY TELLING® 
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(This is the last of a series of articles 
by Miss Foote in which she discusses the 
history of the art of story telling, its re- 
vival and educational import, the selec- 
tion of stories, the hearer’s part and the 
incidental uses of the story, and the 
teacher’s qualifications for story telling. 
Miss Foote hag told stories before hun- 
dreds of gatherings and thousands of per- 
sons in many states, and is an ardent ad- 
vocate of the revival of this art, not only 
in the primary grades, but also in the 
upper grades.) } 


The Teacher’s Qualifications for Story 
Telling. 


A final question is, how can these values 
of story telling be realized and how can the 
hearer be enabled to live his part in the 
fullest degree? The answer is mainly 
found in the qualifications of the story-tell- 
er. 

Success in this work depends very largely 
upon one’s capacity to feel. Unless one is 
able to project himsslf into the lives of 
others, into distant places and scenes, un- 
less one feels, he ig unable to interpret lit- 
erature. In a certain magazine story some 
years;adg0 the auinor fiad for his heroine 
rather an unusual type. She was pictured 
as tall, spare, homely, and far from young. 
She was employed as a maid in a New Eng- 
land sea-coast cottage. In this power to 
feel she was rich. One day as she was 
making a bed her mistress said to her, 
“Sara, have you ever been out on the sea in 
one of these boats?” ‘‘No’m,” replied Sara, 
“that is, not in the body, [ ain’t; but there’s 
been many a time when I’ve been dustin’ or 
makin’ beds that I’ve been out there in 
spirit;” and then almost inaudibly she mur- 
mured, “and I ain’t ‘been alone, neither.” 


* Normal Quarterly, Normal. III. 


Hazlett Lecturer Chosen 


Prof. Harry A. Ward, A. M., of the de- 
partment of social service, Boston univer- 
sity, has been selected to deliver the Haz- 
lett lectures this year, according to a state- 
ment just given out. In accordance with 
custom part of this series of lectures will 
be given in the Normal school auditorium 
and part at Wesley college, Grand Forks, 
sometime between May 16 and June 1. A 
more definite announcement of dates will 
be made soon. 

‘Prof. Ward is said to be the first man to 
be elected to a chair of social service in 
any first rank educational institution in the 
United States. He is a graduate of North- 
western university and has had a large ex 


MISS FRANCES E. FOOTE, Department of English 


The story teller must see. He must see 
so clearly that he is able to make others 
see with his eyes. 

He must will. He must will that his 
hearers feel and see with him. He must 
put himself in harmony with all that is ex- 
alted in life if he wishes to lead his hear- 
ers to the goal. He must open all the ave- 
nues which lead to the soul, and as Brown- 
ing might say “open out a way whence the 
imprisoned splendor” of the soul may find 
happy freedom in appropriate expression. 

Due consideration must be given to the 

delivery of the story if the work is to be ar- 
tistic. One must make the story so com- 
pletely one’s own that it will flow naturally 
and easily from the lips. Since story tell- 
ing is a generous art, the body and face, as 
well as the voice, will lend themselves to the 
delivery. Whether sitting or standing the 
story teller will have the chest forward, 
the whole attitude being that of a person 
with something to offer. The face will re- 
flect the inward feeling that possesses one. 
If there are gestures used they will be spon- 
taneous, never studied; and they will be 
merely suggestive. One great difference be- 
tween dramatic work and story telling is 
that the latter merely suggests action, 
while the former portrays it. 
- The subject of the voice is such a large 
one that space permits merely a reference 
to it at this time. Siince the intonation of 
the voice is an index to one’s refinement 
teachers will wish to be especially particu- 
lar on this point, because children are such 
imitators. 

Distinct articulation should be a test of 
one’s education. “Masters of enunciation 
and articulation give not only finish, but a 
richer meaning to language. This is due to 
the connection between sound and sense. 
Open the mouth well to pronounce joy or 
shine to confirm the truth of this. If the 
story-teller utters the word bright, dully, 


he contradicts truth; if he pronounces 
love coldly, he robs it of the human 
warmth of itself; if he mumbles lovely he 
dwarfs beauty.” ** 


The principles underlying artistic story- 
telling are those which lead to success in 
any line of work. One must have a firm 
conviction that he is engaged in a great 
work, that he has something which the 
world needs. This feeling will give him a 
confident. bearing which will win for him 
the confidence of others. If one is apply- 
ing for a position or offering something for 
sale these qualifications are valuable assets. 
If he is telling stories, such an attitude will 
inspire confidence in the minds of his lis- 
teners: they will feel his leadership, put 
their hands in his and follow him through 
the world of fancy or into the thick of the 
fight. 

Frequent contact with the best in litera- 
ture will give the story-teller an enrich- 
ment of life that will make him a more val- 
uable friend, a stronger teacher. In addi- 
tion to this, if he becomes a master of ar- 
ticulation, and gives generously what he 
has to give, he establishes ideals of speak- 
ing and reading which will give a certain 
degree of culture to the young, not other- 
wise obtainable. 

Probably at no time will the story-teller 
fully realize his ideals; the picture he 
wishes others to see may not be clear to 
them; the inspiration he wishes to give 
may not carry over to his audience; but he 
is optimistic and is not easily deterred. He 
is always hoping that some time in his audi- 
ence there will be a Joan of Arc listening 
for his voice, and hearing if she will go out 
and give the world his message. However, 
if he has but given joy to a little child or a 
purified emotion to an older one he is great 
in the Kingdom of Life. 


** Angela M. Keyes 


perience in settlement work in the city of 
Chicago. He knows the problems of city 
life and has long been a close student of the 
general social conditions that call for better- 
ment in any adequate program of Christian 
civilization. His message has vital mean- 
ing for every citizen who desires to count 
in the effort to better community conditions 
and make human life more worth while. 


During the past week, the general exer- 
cises have been largely given over to a ser- 
ies of “dictionary talks” by members of the 
faculty. Each talk has been practical ané 
helpful. About twenty instructors will dis- 
cuss the various phases of dictionary work 
before the series will be concluded. 


Club Women Visited School 


The officers and directors of the State 
Federation of Women’s clubs in session at 
Valley City, February 24 and 25, were the 
guests of the Normal school during the gen- 
eral exercises on Thursday. President Mc- 
Farland called upon several of the visitors 
and the following responded with short 
words of greeting: Mrs. J. M. Gillette, 
Grand Forks; Mrs. O. W. McClusky, Car- 
rington; Mrs. H. L. Bolley, Fargo; and 
Mrs. Grace Brown Putnam, New Rockford. 
Students were interested in knowing that 
Mrs. Putnam was one of the first students 
at the State Normal school at Valley City. 
Following the general exercises the ladies 
were dinner guests at the dormitory. 
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Francis Oratorical Contest 


The annual oratorical contest in competi- 
tion for the Francis Memorial Prizes of $12, 
$8 and 5, has been scheduled in the Normal 
school auditorium for Friday evening, March 
12. These prizes are offered annually for a 
period of ten years beginning in 1911 by Mr. 
and Mrs. S. F. Francis, of Ayr, as a memor- 
ial to their three little daughters. Any stu- 
dent in the Normal school is eligible to com- 
pete for these prizes, and considerable in- 
terest in oratory has been stimulated in 
these annual contests. ‘There will be six 
contestants this year. The subjects of their 
orations, their names and home addresses 
follow: 

“The Evils of Militarism’—George B. 
Bridges, Huron, Ind. 

“The Present Administration”—Carl Op- 
dahl, Sheldon. 

“Twentieth Century Civilization’ —How- 
ard D. Selden, Valley City. 

“The Practice of Economy as a Duty’— 
Bertha A. Seltz, Coalharbor. 

“Principals for the Consolidated Schools” 
—Nels Settevig, Aneta. 

“Commercial Sin’—A. G. Sommermeyer, 
New Albin, Iowa. 


Mr. C. E. Hounshell, of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, addressed the students at 
the general exercises on Thursday morning, 
February 11, and again in the afternoon at 
4:30, on the Call of the Foreign Nations to 
the Men and Women of this Country. Mr. 
Hounshell spent seven years in missionary 
service in Korea and is a forceful speaker. 
During the day he met with the cabinets 
of the Christian Associations. Following the 
completion of the courses now being studied 
by both the young men and the young wo- 
men in their Bible study groups, a course 
on Missions will be taken up by these 
classes. 

President George A. McFarland on Friday 
and Saturday, February 18-19, attended the 
meeting of the Normal school presidents of 
the North Central states in Chicago, return- 
ing home the following Sunday morning. 
During the past year Mr. McFarland has 
been vice-president of this organization. 


A branch of the National Story-Tellers 
League has been organized at the Normal 
school. Officers have been elected and regu- 
lar weekly meetings are being held. 
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Many new features are being added to 
The Blizzard this year, most important 
among them, a high class of art work. Decor: 
ation and fine cut work will be prominent 
in every section of the book. The edition 
will be bound in full leatherette cover in 
the school colors and will be dedicated ts 
“Alma Mater” on her twenty-fifth anniver 
sary. Advance sales show there will be a 
large demand for the Annual this year. 


Dean Goodsell, of the department or mu- 
sic, presented a number of his pupils in re- 
cital during the general exercises on Sat- 
urday morning, February 20. There were 
several vocal, piano and violin numbers, all 
of which were greatly appreciated. The 
program showed the excellent progress that 
is being made in that department. 


Dr. Rudolph Acher, of the department of 
psychology, continued his series of talks on 
different phases of social service before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on Sun- 
day afternoon, February 13. Prof. J. E. 
Switzer addressed the Young Women’s 
Christian Association on the same after- 
noon. 


Model School Entertainment 


Model school pupils are practicing dili- 
gently and looking forward to Tuesday ev- 
ening, March 9. That is the date of their 
annual entertainment, and perhaps the 
largest event of the year from their view- 
point. This year the entertainment will be 
a dramatization from “Boots and Saddles” 
by Mrs. Custer, widow of General Custer. 
The last chapter of “The Conquest of the 
Missouri” by Hanson also figures in the 
entertainment. The scene is laid in the Da- 
kotas and arouses interest not only from 
that fact, but from the fact that the theme 
and plot figure so largely in the history 
of the west. 

In the first scene of the dramatization a 
typical western blizzard is shown near 
Yankton. The second scene is laid at Fort 
Abraham Lincoln and shows garrison life as 
it was in pioneer days, when the Indian 
ravaged the plains. The third act gives an 
Indian scene and the visit of General and 
Mrs. Custer to an Indian lodge. The fourth 
act reverts back to the garrison and shows 
some of the Indians’ depredations. In the 
fifth act news of the Custer massacre is 
brought to the boatman at the mouth of the 
Little Big Horn, who first announces it to 
the world. 

The entire dramatization will remain 
close to history and covers one of the most 
interesting themes in local history. 

The dramatization has been adapted by 
Misses Susan W. Norton and Margaret C. 
Burns, critic teachers in the Model school, 
who have also dramatized ‘“Sakakawea, the 
Bird Woman”, and “The Last of the Man- 
dans” for other entertainments given during 
the last two years. 
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Judge J. M. Hanley, of Mandan, addressed 
the students and-faculty membership at the 
general exercises on Tuesday Morning, Feb- 


ruary 23. Judge Hanley, opened his ad- 
dress with an excellent tribute to the im- 
portant part the Norma! school was taking 


in the educational system of this state and 
then emphasized the importance of the duty 
of the state to the students in its institu- 
tions and the duties of the students educated 
by the state. 


Basket Ba!! Tournament 

The State Norma! School will, on Friday 
and Saturday, February 26-27, be the host 
to visiting basket ball teams of the south- 
eastern section of the State High School 
league to meet here in their annual tourna- 
ment. The following high schools will be 
represented in the tournament, and possibly 
others not yet heard from: 


Fargo, New Rockford, Kensal, Jamestown, 
Tower City, Valley City, Lidgerwood, Casgel- 
ton, Hope. 


Semi-final games will be 
afternoon and championship games on Sat- 
urday. Simultaneousiy tournaments will be 
held at Bismarck, for the southwestern sec- 
tion; Minot for the northwestern section: 
and at Grand Forks, for the northeastern 
section. The winning teams in the section 
tournaments will meef at Grand Forks two 
weeks later to contest for the state cham- 
pionship. 


played on Friday 


Alonzo Morsbach, a member of the class 
of 1913, reports have it, has just signed a 
contract for a thirteen week Chautauqua en- 
gagement during the coming summer. Mr. 
Morsbach was a former vocal pupil of Dean 
Goodsell, of the department of music, and 
since graduation from the Normal school 
has been a pupil of William Clare Hall of 
Chicago. He is a member of a newly organ- 
ized quartet, which also includes in its 
membership, Miss Florence Hedstrum, an- 
other former pupil of Mr. Goodsell, who is 
further pursuing her studies in the Hall 
studio. 


Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth, of the domes- 
tic science department, was the holiday 
guest of Congressman and Mrs. George M. 
Young at Washington. While at the capitai, 
Miss Farnsworth also visited at the home 
of U. S. Treasurer and Mrs. John Burke. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Burke, Miss 
Farnsworth was escorted through the treas- 
ury and other government buildings. 


The Normal school basket ball team de- 
feated the Mayville Normal school team in 
the local gymnasium on Tuesday evening, 
February 15, by a score of 53 to 17. ‘The 
local team leaves on February 22, for 
Moorhead where it plays the Normal school 
team that evening and on the following day 
leaves for Fergus Falls for a game with the 
Park Regent College team that evening. 
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NORMALONIANS PREPARE FOR ANNUAL CONCERT TOUR 


The Normalonians, the girls’ Glee Club, 
at the Normal school under the direction of 
Dean Goodsell, of the department of music, 
has been preparing for its annual concert 
tour since the opening of the fall term. Ar- 
rangements are rapidly taking shape for a 
week’s trip during the Easter holidays. 

While the organization lost some of its 
strong members through graduation last 
spring, new members have been found who 
with the old membership as a nucleus, have 
been welded into as strong an organization 
as has yet represented the school. 

The personnel of the organization follows;: 

First Sopranos—Selma Aas, Elsie Brittin, 
Cecilia Coughlin. 

Second Sopranos—Hlsie ‘Bosworth, Ger- 
trude Kamps, Leeta Smith, Eva Jones. 


First Altos—Ruth Andreason, Effie Jac- 
obson, Clara Dale, Naomi Leedham, Mar- 
garet Jones. 

Second Altos—Minnie Ellingson, Jos- 


ephine Wright, Louise Bublitz, Grace Trel- 
stad. 

Soloists—Selma Aas, soprano; 
Coughlin, soprano; Minnie Ellingson, 
tralto; Ruth Andreason, contralto. 


Cecilia 
con- 


Prof. M. C. James addressed a mass meet- 
ing of school officers and patrons at None 
onthe subiect of Consolidation on, Wednes- 
day afternoon, February 24, and reports a 
large and enthusiastic meeting. 

First year students recently completed 
their class organization and elected officers. 
Prof. J. B. Meyer, of the department of 
mathematics, was chosen class adviser, and 
will act as guide, philosopher and friend to 
the yearlings. 

The Normal School fellowship extends its 
heartfelt sympathy to Miss Lillie Pieh, in- 
structor in the manual training department, 
and to George Pieh, a student in the Normal 
School, in their bereavement caused by the 
death of their mother, Mrs. Barbara Pieh, 
on Sunday, February 21. 


Remember these dates, June 20-27, and 
plan to visit the old school then. A big pro- 
gram is being arranged for the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the State Normal school 
at Valley City during next commencement 
week. One of the biggest features will be a 
homecoming of hundreds of alumni. Will 
you be among them? 


A splendid specimen of the bald headed 
eagle has just been mounted and placed in 
the Normal school museum. The bird 
measures nearly six feet from wing tip to 
wing tip. It was shot in Montana by a 
brother of Miss Lola Wallace, assistant to 
Miss Lura L. Perrine, curator of the mu- 
seum. 


The Normalonian Quartet — Selma Aas, 
first soprano; Cecilia Coughlin, second. so- 
prano; Ruth Andreason, first alto; Minnie 
Ellingson, second alto; Ben Goodsell, vio- 
lin; Mr. Goodsell, violin. 

Accompanist—Mrs. Goodsell. 

Manager—H. G. Arnsdorf. 

A tentative program has been announces 
as follows: 

“The Gypsy. Maid’s Dreamy -e.es Goodsell 
The Normalonians : 
Trio for two violins and piano— 

“Serenade, Op. 92” Sinding 

Ben Goodsell, Mr. and Mrs. Goodsell 
Voice— 

“Little Grey Home in the West’...... Lohr 

“Where Blossoms Grew” ....Sans Souei 

Miss Coughlin | 


“Wake; sMiss7 indivi Ze pees oes Warner 
The Normalonians 
Violin— 

“Spanishs Dancevs Nowrana eel. sees Sarasate 
“Scherzo-Tarentelle” ........ Wieniawski 
Ben Goodsell 
A Maidens: “De tian Gert conan emcee Vierling 
The Normalonian Quartet 
Part Il. 

Over 120 pupils are enrolled in the de- 


partment of music at the present time. 


Miss Hlsie Zabel, advanced ’15, in a chapel 
talk on Wednesday morning, February 3, 
discussed the Nobel Prizes. 


The Middlewest School Review, a well ed- 
ited magazine that should interest every- 
body in the teaching profession, ran a fine 
view of the Normal School buildings in its 
last issue. 


An interesting collection of commercial 
exhibits is being furnished the museum for 
model school use by many of the leading 
firms of the country. These exhibits are an 
education in themselves to the average stu- 
dent. 


The Chautauquan, another of Valley City’s 
live little organs, devotes its front page to 
the State Normal school in the February 
issue. A fine view is shown of the student 
body, another of the buildings and a cut 
of President McFarland. 


Where the school savings bank has not 
been inaugurated teachers ought to be in- 
terested. in the fact that a million and a 
quarter dollars are on deposit in school say- 
ings banks in the United States. This 
money is distributed among 217,000 pupils, 
who thereby learn lessons of thrift for use 
in later life. These facts have just been 
made known through a report of the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Education. 


“Night of Joy” 
The Normalonians 
Trio for two violins and piano— 
“Poet and Peasant Overture”...... Suppe 
Ben Goodsell, Mr. and Mrs. Goodsell 
Voice— 
“The Cry of Rachel” 
“The Year’s at the Spring 72 seus Beach 
Miss Aas 


(Blue Danube Waltz)... 
Strauss 


“Medley” Goodsell and Ca. 
The Normalonians 
Violin— ; 
“Balade and Polonaise”...... Vieuxtemps 
Ben Goodsell 
“Sancta Maria” 
The Normalonians 
Last year’s itinerary of the Normalonians 
included concerts at Jamestown, Mandan, 
New Salem, Hebron, Dickinson, Belfield 
Kenmare, Donnybrook, Minot, Anamoose, 
Harvey, Courtenay, Bismarck, Sanborn, 
Criska, Casselton and Valley City. At each 
point the organization was enthusiastically 
received and highly commended. Return 
concerts will this year be given in many of 
these towns. 


Faure 


Dr. Rudolph Acher, of the department of 
psychology, has been elected president of 
the Valley City Associated Charities. 

Miss Katherine Fjelde, of the department 
of music, was called to Fargo on Saturday, 
January 30, by the death of her aunt, Mrs. 
Dr. Fjelde. 


If you had the opportunity, would you go 
to hear Sousa’s band? It is possible that a 
contract will be filled with a concert in the 
Normal School auditorium sometime this 
spring. 

Former students and friends of Mrs K. B. 
Macdonald will be glad to know that she has 
entirely recovered from her recent siege of 
typhoid fever and has resumed her duties as 
assistant in the department of rural school 
stulies. 


Emma Perley Lincoln, appeared before 
the students during the general exercises on 
Wednesday morning, February 17, giving 
two short readings that were greatly ap- 
preciated. While in the city she was tne 
guest of her sister, Dorothy Lincoln, at the 
dormitories. 


Haig Arklin, artist, lectured before the 
students and faculty on Saturday afternoon, 
February 13, on the subject of Master Ar- 
tists and Some of Their Works. Mr. Ark- 
lin, showed his own reproductions of the 
great paintings displayed in the leading art 
galleries in Europe. A good sized audience 
heard the speaker. 
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A STUDY OF THE NEEDS OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT VALLEY CITY 


Why a policy of “retrenchment,” so call- 
ed, at the State Normal school at Valley 
City? The answer is clearly shown in a 
comparative study of the rather remarkable 
increase in the number of students register- 
ing at the institution for a period of some 
twenty-four years, and the income from the 
state during this same period from the three 
sources, namely: Maintenance appropria- 
tion, mill tax and interest and income funds. 

Such a comparison is valid, for with the 
increase in the number of students at any 
institution, there is the accompanying need 
for increase of building, equipment, number 
of instructors and administrative expense. 

Other sources of income to the institution 
than those above mentioned, may be waived 
in this study, for they are a mere bagetelle 
as compared with the needs of the school 
—needs, the great majority of which nec- 
essarily must be satisfied with income from 
the state. 

Student fees, for instance, during the last 
biennium amounted to only $3,578.50 a year. 
The income from Ladies Hall is either ab- 
sorbed in the maintenance of the dormitor- 
ies, or the accumulation is small over a long 
period of time. At the close of the last bi- 
ennium this account was slightly overdrawn. 
The other source of income, that from the 
counties affiliated with the summer school, 
averaged $1,898.50 per year during the last 
biennium, while the receipts from the state 
institute fund, used for the saMe purpose, 
averaged less than $500 a 
year. 
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The Institution’s Income. 
The income of the school for the same 


period of years is shown in the following 
tabulation: 
Maintenance Interest 

1891-92 ..... $ 5,000 Mill and 
1893-94 Pua 28,620 Tax Income 
1895-96) ch... 4,600 
LS97-98- ees 20,455 
1899-00" 2 oa 25,500 
4 83100 EV. 15,000 $12,235.71 
1903-04. 5... none 38,516.75 $10,783.48 
19 05-OGmsae ts 42,695 39,474.01 27,618.77 
1907-080 een, 57,563 52,386.83 30,048.84 
1909-10 -..... 133,875 77,847.97 48,408.93 
VOUTOR nr oe a 77,000 79,455.92 47,977.86 
1903-14 7... 57,000 85,114.83 46,844.11 

(Note: Maintenance appropriation — fig- 


ures are taken from the Session Laws of 
North Dakota; mill tax and interest and in- 
come figures from the report of the state 
auditor.) 

The receipts of the institution from the 
three sources just given and the increase in 
student enrollment are graphically shown 
on the accompanying chart. The figures on 
the left hand margin represent the income 
in units of $5,000. On the lower margin are 
indicated the years from 1892 to 1905. On 


the right hand margin is shown the student 
enrollment. 

On the chart, the line aaaa shows the in- 
crease of the total number of students en- 
rolled during this period; the line bbbb 
shows the appropriations made by the leg- 
islature for this institution during the same 
period; the line ccce shows the mill tax re- 
ceipts, and the line dddd shows the interest 
and income receipts for the same period. 

Thus it is seen that with the continued 
growth of the student body, making neces- 
Sary a corresponding increase in expendi- 
tures, fhe income of the institution from 
every source has fallen off during the last 
few years, except the mill tax receipts, and 
these have been cut within the last few 
months, for this institution about $18,000 
per annum. Herein lies the reason for the 
present financial situation of the State Nior- 
mal School, 

The increased enrollment during the last 


biennium has made it~necessary forthe ee 


school to maintain a faculty, an adminis- 
trative force and a labor force, the pay- 
roll of which averaged over $8,500 per month, 
or approximately $90,000 per year. The 
above tabulation shows an income from the 
state for the last biennial period of less than 
$189,000, or approximately $94,500 per year, 
$90,000 of which was necessarily used for 
salary and labor, and leaving approximately 
$4,500 for light, heat, water, necessary sup- 
plies and equipment, expense, with the prop- 
er upkeep of buildings and 
grounds, and other running 


Growth of the Student 


expenses. 


Body 


Among these last named 


The growth of the stu- 
dent body, shown by years 
and counting every name 
appearing on the register 
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items, that of coal alone 


for heat and light for one 


year, October 1913 to Octo- 


at = rite te4} 


ber 1914 amounted to over 


once, during this period. 


Saeevibene 


$6,500, including freight 


has been as follows: 


from the mines to Valley 


City. It is needless then to 


say that several times the 


surplus over the amount of 


the annual payroll is re- 


quired to cover necessities 


on a modest scale. 


Trustees Suggest Remedy 


To supply the needs of 


the institution the state 


board of normal school 


trustees is asking the 


ASTE-Go ale sarees. tei 65 
EGS Ss A ae ae anc bee 116 
PEO 4-96 EES eae eran 256 
BOIS9G! cr ot sae ee oe 245 
BOGOAO TF esis. Peer eye 215 
ESD TAOS.” den sice Mom ce 213 
PSISGIY 6. esas oe"e tes 158 
SSO ccs Meee te 254 
POO OL ON Salle ek. eats 237 
P9O1-O2 seed k oes ive 315 
BIUD-O38 oss on ee cee ee 478 
So Ie sae a ed Sat 636 


present legislature and the 


governor for the following 


items: 
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Maintenances) isi: denne ce eentaee $ 62,500.00 
Improvement of grounds ........ 1,000.00 
Apparatus and. furniture |e. ¢ 2,500.00 
Insurance, premiums Sogo cee 1,500.00 
Library “additions sau.) ce eee 2,500.00 
Building for additional class 
TOOTS ree uae teeta ele ars 100,000.00 
Harm? DUUdINS ay Cty peaste s aie, eels 1,200.00 
Repairs of artesian well ......... 600.00 
Tota tes ok amon tater chee $171,050.00 


These recommendations were made by 
the trustees, who met at Valley City on Oc- 
tober ?9, and thoroughly inspected various 
departments of the school. It was found 
that during the lightest term of the year, 
from the standpoint of enrollment, that ev- 
_ery department was hampered by lack of 


rooms. Rooms were pressed into use for 
recitation purposes in basements that must 
be lighted artificially even on a bright day. 
Cloak rooms were found entirely inadequate. 
The library was found crowded during near- 
ly every hour of the day, instead of being a 
quiet place for study. The gymnasium 
classes have outgrown their present quar- 
ters to the extent of where students eligible 
to such classes must be excluded because 
of lack of room. Over 200 seniors during 
the fall term applied for practice teaching 
in the Model School. Other departments 
are equally congested. These conditions 
have called for the board’s recommendation 
for an additional building for class room 
purposes. 

Recommendations for farm buildings in- 
clude a barn and a machine house to be sit- 
uated on the school farm. This tract of 
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land produces a large amount of the vege- 
tables consumed at the dormitories, besides 
furnishing place for an athletic field and 
demonstration plots for the classes in agri- 
culture. Machinery necessary to till this 
tract now stands in the open weather for 
want of housing facilities, and the barn 
that accommodates the school team and the 
cows that supply the dormitories is entirely . 
inadequate, 

The recommendation of a maintenance 
appropriation of $62,500 is based on the 
needs of the institution for the last biennial 
period, not considering the recent cut made 
by the board of equalization into the mill 
tax receipts, lessening the school’s income 
by approximately $18,000 a year, 

The need of other items recommended for 
this institution by its trustees is as self- 
evident as the foregoing. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN THE ART OF STORY TELLING’ 


{This is the third of a series of articles 
by Miss Foote in which she discusses the 
history of the art of story telling, its revival 
and educational import, the selection of 
stories, the hearer’s part and the incidentai 
uses of the story, and the teacher’s qualifi- 
cations for story telling. Miss Foote has 
told stories before hundreds of gatherings 
and thousands of persons in many states, 
and is an ardent advocate of the revival of 
this art, not only in the primary grades, but 
also in the upper grades.) 


The Hearer’s Part in the Story, and Inci- 
dental Uses of the Story. 


Who shall say just what is the hearer’s 
part in the story? Slince our needs and our 
ambitions and our yearnings are individual 
each hearer’s part in the story will be dif- 
ferent. It cannot be measured by any 
formal rule. With each individual it is the 
vital essence of what the story means to 
him—the stimulating effect upon his intel- 
lect, therefining and humanizing effect 
upon the emotions, and the increasing will- 
tendencies to express in words and deeds 
the ideals created by the story. There ig a 
popular misconception, especially among the 
teachers, that the chief part a child must 
play in a story is to listen and then repro- 
duce the story in his own words. I doubt 
if anything has been more overdone in our 
schools than the reproduction of stories. 
The attitude of mind seems to be, “Here is 
a beautiful gift for you, but I want it back 
again.” This is the exact antithesis of the 
story telling spirit. As a matter of fact, the 
story you tell may be retold many times—to 
the mother, the little sister, or to playmates. 
The child may feel that he has a valuable 
possession which he wishes to share with 
others. Why should he return it to you, 
through a purely conventional form? The 
point is that the re-telling should be volun- 
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tary, never forced. Sometimes when there 
are visitors We may say. “Perhaps our 
guests would like to hear one of our 
stories. Would you like to tell ons, 
George?” ‘Which one would you like to 
tell, Ruth?” Occasionally two or three 
children may be asked to take charge of 
the opening exercises. We may suggest 
that they sing or tell stories or recite 
poems. They are quite apt to tell some 
story, each one giving a section. Or each 
child may tell his favorite short story. 

One of our best authorities on this sub- 
ject has this to say: **“The child is capa- 
ble of responding in esthetic pleasure or 
spiritual uplift to stories as yet beyond his 
retelling. It is highly desirable that he 
be given the chance of contact with such 
material and that its seed be given time to 
root and flower. To urge him to immediate 
reproduction is to develop shallow glibness 
at the sacrifice of something finer. Under 
the compulsion of reproduction the teach- 
er excludes, also, not only beautiful and 
spiritualizing stories, but long stories. Long 
stories are not desirable on the mere 
ground of length, but this ground has its 
claim. The longer stories give sustained 
exercise to the imagination, and they give 
the story-teller.ampler field to set forth 
character or action and to let the story 
yield fuller measure of delight. Short and 
long and longer and shorter stories are in 
place. And yet not all need or should be 
reproduced.” 

Some teachers have solved the problem 
beautifully by saying now and then, “How 
would you like to play a_ story-telling 
game?” Of course the children know that 
in a game everyone takes part. So they all 
tell a story, or a part of-a story. Virginia 
tells, for instance, the part about Goldilocks 
going out walking and finding the Bears’ 


home in the woods. Frank.tells about the - 


** “Stories and Story Telling,” by Angela M. Keyes. 


bowls of porridge, Helen tells about Goldi- 
locks trying the chairs, etc. The child is to 
tell exactly what he got out of the story, no 
more, no less. ‘ 

Co-operative story-telling is sometimes 
used. The teacher starts the story, one 
after another goes on, the next one taking 
it up when his neighbor- ‘pauses. The 
thought is, “The story is a beautiful thing. 
everyone wants to be in it.” en 

With smaller children we may tell the 
story with clay. Sometimes the old woman 
sweeping the floor when she finds the six- 
pence makes a dainty little statuette. The 
little red hen would be most interesting in 
clay, and might be colored red to appear 
quite true to the child’s image. ae 

One writer has this to say about children 
using theirown words: ***“What a mockery 
is this prevalent idea in the schools that 
the child must not be familiarized with the 
language of the story, but that he should 
be compelled to tell it in his own words! 
Alas, his own. words!” Would not familiar- 
ity with the language of the story bring 
riches to thought-starved and language- 
starved-children? 

It is desirable to write certain expressions 
from stories upon the board—beautiful 
word pictures—that the children may incor- 
porate the same into their vocabularies and 
make the words their own. That children 
are eager to appropriate beautiful language 
is shown by the following incident. In 4 
sixth grade the children had been told an 
old ballad in which this picture occurred. 
“The princess went out upon a balcony 
overlooking the sea. Roses nodded their 
heads over the balcony railing and honey- 
suckles clustered thick on the gray stone 


-eastle walls.” 


Later in the year these children were 
given an outline from which to write the 
(Continued on Page 4.) . 
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The imparting of knowledge. 

The formation of habits. 

Right adjustment of social relations. 
Awakening of interest and capacity. 
The creation of ideals. 
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These must be the functions of the 
schools of today if they are to meet the de- 
mands of the times, declared Dr. J. H. Hill. 
in an address before the student body ana 
faculty membership of the Normal school 
in his address at the general exercises on 
Thursday morning, January 21. Dr, Hill, 
former president of the State Normal school 
at Emporia, Kansas; later head of the de- 
partment of education at Boston university, 
and now connected with the extension di- 
vision of the University of Illinois, was the 
annual “visitor” at the Normal school this 
year. Dr. Hill addressed the students in 
chapel each morning and the faculty each 
afternoon. 

In discussing the five-fold function of the 
school, Dr. Hill differentiated between the 
gtate’s interest in the pupil and the teacb- 
er’s interest. The former, he said, had no 
particular interest in the individual, but in 
the efficiency of the mass. The teacher’s in: 
terest, on the other hand, must be directed 
to the individual. 

While the speaker laid proper emphasis 
on the first of the school’s functions, he pro- 
tested against an undue emphasis which 
would mean neglect of other functions as 
important. He declared that the test of a 
school system is not to be made alone on 
the amount of knowledge imparted to the 
child; a course of study does not make a 
school. 

Other functions mentioned were given 
their importance by the speaker on the 
ground that the first twelve years of the 
child’s life largely determine his career. 
Desirable instruction must make for right 
habits of life, exercise spontaneity and give 
the pupil the first joy of approaching an 
ideal. It must lay the foundation of a pow- 
er to adjust himself to his fellows and the 
conditions he meets. 

“The primary functions of the teacher,” 
said Dr. Hill, “is to be a seer of the possi- 
bilities that lie in the child and to help boys 
and girls to find themselves in the world. 
She must not teach subjects, she must teach 
boys and girls.” 


During the week, Dr. Hill discussed many 
subjects of vital interest to prospective 
teachers, and on Friday evening was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker at a 
faculty banquet given in the domestic sci- 
ence rooms. In the address of the evening 
the speaker discussed the Normal school 
movement and paid tribute to the work of 
the local school and particularly as the re 
sult of the efforts of its president. 

Nearly 100 faculty members and their 
friends sat at the banquet, prepared and 
served by the seniors in the domestic sci- 
ence department. 


**The Lyceum and the Lariat?’ 


“Uplifting with the lariat and the lyceum” 
is the way Ralph Parlette, who recently de- 
lighted a large audience here .in a lecture 
course number, captions an article in his 
publication, The Lyceum Magazine, in which 
he compares the community uplift spirit of 
several western towns with that of Valley 
City. 

“It is time for a hundred of such fine little 
cities to wake up from the din and clatter 
of carnivals and cheap shows to amuse- 
ments of higher merit,” says the writer. 
Mr. Parlette then writes flatteringly of the 
work of the Valley City Chautauqua and 
continues: 

“The State Normal School at Valley City 
runs an artists’ course every winter bring- 
ing the finest musicians, symphony orches- 
tras and grand opera singers, at an admis- 
sion of thirty-five cents, students half price. 
They spend $2,500 yearly on a music festi- 
val.” 

Mr. Parlette sees the educational value in 
the effort of the Normal school in present- 
ing the finest artists to its student body, an 
effort that would be somewhat justified even 
if these courses were not self supporting in 
one way or another. 

Dr. S. A. Zimmerman was the speaker 
at the regular Sunday afternoon meeting of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association on 
January 24. Arrangements were made at 
this meeting for the two Bible discussion 
groups to meet each week under the leader- 
ship of faculty members. 
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Since announcement was made that 
with the last issue The Bulletin would 
suspend publication in keeping with a 
policy of retrenchment on the part of the 
school, letters have come from all sec- 
tions of the state expressing the regret 
of many graduates. If these letters are 
indicative, this little issue will be wel- 
comed again, though it has been reduced 
both in size and circulation. 
The Bulletin have made possible this is- 
sue and if means can be provided, it 
will be continued, possibly with its pol: 
icy somewhat changed. 


Friends of }. 


Miss Margaret C. Burns, critic in the 
Model school, assisted in the conduct of the 
Bowman county teachers’ institute at Bow- 
man during the week of January 18. Twen- 
ty-four Normal school graduates were in at- 
tendance and met at a banquet during the 
week. A “greeting” signed by the mem- 
bers was mailed to President McFarland, 
who read the same in chapel on the follow- 
ing day. 


The Faculty **Vodvil’’ 


“That a little fun now and then is relish- 
ed by the wisest men’, and what any com- 
munity can do by way of co-operation, was 
conclusively shown in the annual entertain- 
ment of the faculty before an audience of 
over 800 students and citizens. Busy busi- 
ness men laughed themselves to tears; stu- 
dents saw their instructors from another 
angle than the usual one; and faculty mem- 
bers pleasantly varied their everyday rout- 
ine. 

Every community has its latent talent in 
its business and professional men. The 
spirit of dramatizing is natural. Co-opera- 
tion and an occasion for an outlet of talent 
can result in an entertainment as success- 
ful as that recently given in the auditorium. 
Then, as was also demonstrated, neighbors 
like to see neighbors “act,” and an amateur 
performance is assured of a place in a com- 
munity that cannot be filled by the average 
professional company in many instances. 

The program in the duditorium was open- 
ed with a presentation of Richard Harding 
Davis’ one act comedy, “Miss Civilization”, 
under the direction of Mrs. Sara Sherman 
Pryor. It was comedy from beginning to 
end and afforded a half hour of incessant 
laughter, 

Following this presentation, the entire 
faculty, making a company of over fifty 
members, appeared in a minstrel show with 
many pointed and comic specialty acts, un- 
der the direction of Prof. L. B. McMullen. 
The entire entertainment was termed the 
“Faculty Vodvil”, not so much to desecrate 
the dictionary as to apply a nomenclature as 
new ag the entertainment itself. 

A small fee of twenty-five cents was 
charged for seats and the proceeds were 


turned over to the use of the department 
of music. 


As fine an artists’ course number as has 
been heard in the Normal school auditorium 
was that of the Norfleet Sisters and Mrs. 
Jane English on Thursday evening, Janu- 
ary 28. Miss Catherine Norfleet opened the 
program on the violin with a St. Saens se- 
lection, and left little that could be desired 
in an artist violiniste. Mrs. English, lyric 
soprano, followed with a group of weil 
chosen songs and filled a large part of the 
evening’s program. At the piano, Mis3 
Helen Norfleet delighted both as accompan- 
ist and soloist. Especially were her Chopin 
numbers well received. 


Parent-Teachers League 


At a meeting of the Parent-Teachers 
League of the Model school on Wednesday 
evening, January 20, States Atty. M. J. Eng- 
lert was elected president; Mrs. M. J. Boyd. 
vice-president; Miss Carrie Dean, secretary; 
and Mrs. H. O. Myhro, treasurer. 

The report was heard of the committee 
appointed at a previous meeting to revise 
the constitution of the original Parent- 
Teachers League organized several years 
ago. This was the first organization of its 
kind in this state. The constitution was 
adopted with a few minor changes. 

Following the business session, the Model 
School League, as the host of the Leagues 
of the city schools met in the auditorium to 
hear a lecture by Dr. Joseph H. Hill, form- 
erly president of the State Normal school 
at Emporia, Kansas. 


The Normal school basketball team de- 
feated the Jamestown college team by a 
score of 51 to 15 on Saturday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 23, and lost by one point to the Con- 
cordia college team on Monday evening, 
January 25. The Ellendale N. and I team 
was defeated 32 to 26 on Tuesday evening, 
February 2. All games thus far have been 
played on the home floor. The schedule of 
the present season includes ten games, 
three of which will be played at other 
schools. The Normal school team is above 
average this year and is coached by Prof. 
Liaw Gall: 

The open meetings of the three literary 
societies, the Clionians, Atheneum and E. 
B. C. societies, will be held in the audi- 
torium February 16 to 19. The public pro- 
grams are given each year during the win- 
ter term in competition for the Brownson 
prize of $25, furnished by Mr. E. R. Brownson, 
of Williston, a graduate of the Normal 
School with the class of 1897. These prizes 
have done much to stimulate the work ‘of 
the societies and to raise it to its present 
standard. The prize is usually awarded 
during commencement week. 


An Old Time Concert, in which several 
faculty members took part was repeated in 
the Normal school auditorium on Monday 
evening, January 18, in connection with the 
regular monthly concert of the Normal 
school orchestra. The Old Time Concert 
was given under the auspices of the Sorosis 
club of this city. 


Prof. S. H. Dodson, head of the depart- 
ment of history and social science, resigned 
his position at the close of the fall term. 
Mr. Dodson’s classes have been absorbed 
by other departments and his successor will 
not be named for the present at least. 


The total winter term enrollment in the 
Normal Departments has reached the 619 
mark, an increase of 67 students over the 
registration of the fall term. 


TALEY. BOLI Eaten 


Fifty-five alumni in Valley City met at a 
dinner in the domestic science department 
on Tuesday evening, December 8, to organ- 
ize a local alumni club. An excellent din- 
ner was served by the department after 
which, President McFarland spoke at length 
commending the organization of such a club. 
Others who spoke were Prof. McMullen, 
Miss Alice J. Fisher ’95, Mr. E. C. Hilborn 
703, and Miss Lura L. Perrine. A committee 
on organization was appointed and it was 
decided to meet once each school term. The 
second meeting will probably be held on 
March 16, when the matter of organization 
will be completed. In its last issue the 
Alumni Quarterly urges a similar move- 
ment among graduates in other communi- 
ties and suggests making March 16, a “V. 
C. N. Night” in North Dakota. 


Seven New Positions 


Seven of the nine members: of the Decem- 
ber graduating class have been located in 
teaching positions. They are: 

Marjorie Meighan, domestic science and 
upper grades in the Pillsbury consolidated 
school. 

Clara Larson, rural school near Valley 
City. 

Cora M. Rover, principalship at Marshall. 

Clara E. Lee, 6th and 7th grades at Flax- 
ton. 

Annie S. Kjelland, primary grades in a 
consolidated school near Ryder. 

Clara L. Larson, domestic science in the 
Cleveland, Minn., consolidated school. 

Hazel Wasmus, kindergarten at Ft. Dodge, 
Ta. 

Of the June class, 1914, Edmund J. Shrum 
has recently taken a position in the Portal 
school, having in charge the 6th grade and 
manual training work. Glenn Granger, of 
the same class, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Noonan school. 


In a recent chapel exercise numerals were 
awarded to each of the members of the 
classes in physical education taking part in 
the inter-class basket ball tournament. The 
tournament was won by the team represent- 
ing those enrolled in special courses. 


Members of every graduating class have 
sent to the Alumni Quarterly letters to be 
published urging their classmates to be 
present at the Quarter Centennial Celebra- 
tion and General Home Coming next Com- 
mencement week. 


President McFarland attended the meet- 
ing of the State Board of Normal School 
Trustees at Bismarck on January 19, re- 
turning home on the following day. 


Eighteen Model school pupils have enroll- 
ed this term with Miss Katherine Fjelde for 
class lessons in piano and have been report- 
ed as making excellent progress. 


The Art of Story Telling 


(Continued from Page 2). 

life history of a pair of birds, having the 
liberty of choosing the kind of bird and the 
place of nesting. When the thirty-seven 
papers were examined it was found that 
thirty-five children had allowed the birds to 
build where the 
on the old gray stone castle walls.” 
other two children in ‘the class had located 
the nest “Where the rose vines clambered 
over an old Inn, in France, hundreds of 
years ago’; these words being from another 
story told them months before. 

This leads to the uses of the story in con- 
nection with composition work. Questions 
regarding the characters in stories lead to 
fruitful discussion. Which character had 
the hardest part to play? Give reasons for 
your opinion. Which do you like best? 
Why? Describe the picture which seems 
the most beautiful, using the author’s words 
as far as possible. It is well known that 
this kind of imitation helps to lay the foun- 
dation for a high order of excellence in 
original language later. 


“Music, Its Appreciation and Place in Our 
School Curriculum” was the subject of an 
address by Miss Fannie C. Amidon, of the 
department of public school music, before 
a joint meeting of the Sheyenne and Sorosis 
clubs of this city, on Monday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 18. The meeting was also addressed by 
Miss Susan W. Norton and Miss Alice J. 
Fisher; critics in the Model school. The 
Glee Club, under the direction of Miss Ami- 
don gave several delightful selections. A 
group of Model school children, under the 
direction of Miss Elsie Bosworth, practice 
teacher, also appeared on the program of 
the afternoon. 


Jeanette Houser has succeeded Marion 
Towne in the capacity of piano teacher at 
Spiritwood, owing to ill health on the part 
of Miss Towne. Margaret Rae has suc- 


ceeded Clara Olson in a similar position at ° 


Fingal, and in addition has taken charge of 
the public school music. Bernice Widdifieid 
continues in the same capacity at Leal. 
These young ladies are all advanced stn- 
dents in the department of music and de- 
vote their weekly holidays to the work 
mentioned. . 

At a meeting of the superintendents of the 
several counties affiliated ‘with the State 
Normal school in the annual summer ses- 
sion, held in President McFarland’s office 
on January 21, preliminary plans were laid 
for the coming summer term. Hon. BE. J. 
Taylor, state superintendent of public in- 
struction was in attendance. 


Miss Vera Winn, assistant in the depart- 
ment of domestic science, underwent a ser- 
ious operation during the holidays and will 
not return to assume the duties she form- 
erly held at the Normal school. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS IN THE ART OF STORY TELLING* 


Miss Frances E. Foorr, Department of English. 


[This is the second of a series of ar- 
ticles by Miss Foote in which she dits- 
cusses the history of the art of story- 
telling, its revival and educational wm- 
port, the selection of stories, the hearer’s 
part and the incidental uses of the story, 
and the teacher's qualifications for story- 
telling. Miss Foote has told stories be- 
fore hundreds of gatherings and thous- 
ands of persons in many states, and 1s 
an ardent advocate of the revival of 
this art, not only in’ the primary 
grades, but also in the upper grades. | 


THE SELECTION *@F SGORIES 


A great man once said that he nev- 
er went into a public library without 
giving thanks that he was not obliged 
~»to_read all the books there. So vast 
is the field of literature spread out 


“Ss epéfore “the “person searching * for rs 


story to tell, that he makes a~selec- 
tion only by a process of elimifiation. 

One must know the difference be- 
tween a story to read and a story to 
tell. ‘The latter must be in the nature 
of a little drama, presenting a series 
of pictures. There must be action 
leading from one of these pictures to 
the other. The opening paragraph 
must be definite as to the time, place, 
or characters— possibly all three. 
“One day an old woman was sweep- 
ing the floor when she found a silver 
sixpense”; “It was springtime in 
Japan and the blossoms hung thick 
on the cherry trees”; “All day long 
in the little town of Asola, the great 
wheels of the mills went round and 
round.” ‘These quotations illustrate 
the definite beginnings of certain 
types of well-known stories. The 
hearer is at once with the story-teller 
in the old woman’s kitchen, the Jap- 
anese garden, or the little Italian 
town. 

In the plot, wrongs must be righted, 
obstacles overcome, weakness must be- 
come strength, vices must be transform- 
ed into virtues, blind eyes must be made 
to see. The hearer should be led up to 
some mountain peak from which he 
may view the plain. The end must leave 
us convinced that right is greater than 
might; that true worth lies in being, 
not seeming; that virtue is its own re- 
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ward. A good plan is for the inex- 
perienced to test some of the best known 
stories with this analysis in mind, and 
he will soon become familiar with the 
type of story for telling. 

A knowledge of children and their in- 
terests is absolutely necessary for the 
story-teller; indeed he must know hu- 
man nature, the interests and needs of 


A Ghristmas Prayer 


Oh, Holy Christ, on this night of Thy 
Birth, we seek Thee, as the Magi of old, 
to worship Thee Our hearts echo anew 
the triumphant, glad tidings, which rang 
out long ago through the stillness of the 
night on the plains of far away Judaea. 


Meak, wedhave found..hee a Citadelof 4. 


Strength; lonely, we.have found .inethe 
Man of Galilee a Friend; discouraged, 
sorrowing, tempted. we have found cour- 
age and solace in Thy promises to us. 
But on this night, we would not forget 
those who, with weary feet, are groping 
their way down the Pathway of Pain 
toward an unknown goal in the Valley 
of Suffering. As the war-drums throb 
on foreign shores, we pray Thee for the 
thousands whose bodies are tortured 
with pain, and whose hearts are bowed 
in deepest arief. Oh, Master of Man- 
kind, send Thy angels to chant the heav- 
enly message of Goodwill to the world, 
that the wounds of greed and prejudice 
may be healed, and all men, as brothers, 
may cast aside the deadly weabons of 
war and, falling down before Thee, ac- 
knowledge and worship Thee, the Savior, 
the heaven-born Prince of Peace. 


GOLDA B. NELSON, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


the grown-ups as well as children if he 
is to be at all successful. Children will 
listen breathlessly to almost any story 
that the teacher may wish to tell; but 
the skilful teacher will select material 
which meets the child’s needs in the var- 
ious stages of his development. He 
will follow nature’s ways, for it is in 
connection with the unfolding of the 
child’s mind that he must approach the 
story interests of childhood. 


As to the specific types of stories to 
be used in the different periods of de- 
velopment previously referred to, ‘it 
may be said that it is not the plan to pig- 
eonhole children, saying this boy is 
eight years old, therefore he is to have 


this story; another is twelve, therefore 

he should have the other. Children are 
individuals from different ‘environ- 
ments and with varied native capaci- 
ties; so, possibly a child of eight and 
a child of twelve may represent about 
the same stage of development. These 
stages are not arbitrarily determined 
by age. 


Generally. speaking, ‘children inthe 
transition period’ (six to eight years) 
eagerly accept stories containing much 
repetition, or those having constant- 


offer valtiable matérial, Fair tales are 
desirable, but should be chosen with 
great care, and we should be sure that 
we know the spiritual truth hidden in 
the story. 


The myth is another type of the 
story used here to advantage; but let 
it be the myth of the Northland. 
Many teachers have joined the ever 
increasing ranks of those who main- 
tain that the Teutonic myths are bet- 
ter adapted for lower and middle 
grades, believing that the Greek and 
Roman myths center more clearly 
about the interests and experiences of 
older children and adults. 


During the formative period (eight 
to twelve) years, we find the child 
turning from the world of fancy to 
the world of law. Biography and his- 
tory quicken his interest. He is alive 
to the achievements of men who have 
lived and accomplished things. One 
excellent type of story suggested at 
this point is that of Robinson Crusoe. 

It serves as well as a connecting link 
between the world of fancy and that of 
stern reality that it would seem desir- 
able to reserve its use for this period. 
The boy is no longer satisfied with what 
is being done today, but begins to ques- 
tion what the future has in store for 
him. Realistic and hero stories satisfy 
this natural desire. We need to bestir 
ourselves and give the youth the finest 


types of heroes to be found in literature. 


yo rectr ting Verses! “Amina StOTeS 


teh eo ehAleh) by) big, Oy Th bins 


There is such a tendency to become like 
the thing we most admire that from the 
time of the myth-makers to the present, 
stories have been told that verify the 
fact. (Gi, « The Gevend*oteClytie,-and 
“The Great Stone Face.”) We shall 
do much for the boy if we surround and 
saturate him with stories of knights un- 
til he discovers that the knight who con- 
quers himself is the one who wins the 
golden star of knighthood. We shall 
give him stories of poor boys who be- 
came world leaders, who overcame ob- 
stances as insurmountable as were the 
giants and dragons in mythology; for 
example, the lives of Abraham Lincoln, 
James B. Eades, George Peabody, Edi- 
son, Marconi, Cyrus W. Field, and other 
heroes of invention and industry; also 
those who opened the West for us to 
enjoy. Whether we call the hero “La- 
Salle, “Father Marquette,” “Joliet,” or 
“George R. Clark,” makes very little dif- 
ference. Some one had a vision, press- 
ed forward, endured and conquered, and 
we are enjoying the benefits of his en- 
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Parent-Teachers’ League 


Steps were taken, at a meeting called 
at the Normal school on Wednesday ev- 
ening, December 2, to reorganize the 
Model school Parents-Teachers League. 
Attorney M. J. Englert was elected pres- 
ident pro tem and appointed a commit- 
tee of three: Mrs. Frank White, Mrs. L. 
B. McMullen and Prof. W. M. Wemett, 
supervisor of the model school, to draft 
a new constitution for the organization, 
after which the permanent officers will 
be elected. 

Besides the business of organizing, 
the evening had in store an interesting 
program. President McFarland spoke 
of the need of attention to protect the 
health of the pupil and mentioned medi- 
cal and dental inspection of model school 
pupils. Dr. R. L. Finney, of the depart- 
ment of education, addressed the meet- 
ing on “The Influence of Habit.” 

The remainder of the program in- 
cluded the following numbers: 

Song—Four little girls of the third 
grade. 

Song—Sarah Wright, kindergarten. 

Dramatization of “Mother Goose” 
stories, second grade. 

Dramatization of scene from 
grim’s Progress,” fifth grade. 

Piano Solo—Ruby Halverson, eighth 
grade. 

Story Telling—Louise Whitbeck, stu- 
dent teacher. 

The next meeting of the League will 
be held within a month, and all student 
teachers are invited to attend the meet- 
ings of the organization. 


“Pil- 


The Gate to Home 
F 


The open gate that invites “home” 


the graduates of the State Normal 
school at its Quarter Centennial Cele- 
bration next Commencement week. 


Compete For Seabury Prizes 


Three young ladies of the normal 
school, Lottie Cole of McHenry, Luelia 
Marcotte of Overly, and Lenore W. 
Stowers, of Stowers, are preparing es- 
says to be entered in competition for 
the Seabury prizes offered in the peace 
prize contest under the auspices of the 
American School Peace League. These 
prizes consist of seventy-five, fifty and 
twenty-five dollars offered for the three 
best essays written on the subject of 
“The Opportunity and Duty of the 
Schools in the International Peace 
Movement.” The contest is open to sen- 
iors in normal schools in all countries. 

A similar set of prizes will be award- 
ed to the three best essays on “The Sig- 
nificance of the Two Hague Peace Con- 
ferences.” ‘This contest will be open to 
seniors in secondary schools. Both con- 
tests will close on March 1, and the 
award of prizes will be made at the an- 
nual meeting of the League in July, 
IQI5. 

Manuscripts will be submitted to two 
sets of judges, an American board of 
ten and a European board of four 
judges. The American judges are an- 
nounced as follows: 

William H. Maxwell, Sipenate dent 
of Schools, New York City. 

Franklin B. Dyer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Sarah S. Goodwin, Principal of Girls’ 
School, Milton, Mass. 

Randall J. Congdon, 
of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John W. Withers, Principal, Harris 
Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Laura D, Hagarty, Teachers’ Train- 
ing School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vernon G. Mays, Principal, High 
School, Lincoln, Neb. 


Superintendent 


George M. Forbes, Prof. Philosophy 
and Pedagogy, University of Rochester, 
Ree Oe NAYS 

James H. VanSickle, Superintendent 
of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 

J. Paul Spence, Supervisor of Instruc- 
tion, Norfolk, Va. 

The European judges are: 

Henri La Fontaine, Senator. of Bele 
gium, Brussels, Professor of Interna- 
tional Law and President of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne. 

Ferdinand Buisson, Member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Paris. 

Kirchenrat Kroner, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 

Emile Arnaud, President of the Inter- 
national League of Peace and Liberty, 
Luzarches, France. 


Fully a dray load of vegetables, can- 
ned fruits, jams, roasted chicken, and 
other things that go to make a good 
Thanksgiving dinner were brought to 
the Model school by: the pupils on Wed- 
nesday, November 25, and turned over 
to the Associated Charities to deck the 
tables of the needy. 


Second Popular Concert 


The second popular concert of the 
‘Valley City-State Normal School Sym- 
phony orchestra was held in the audi- 
torium on Tuesday evening, December 
8, Dean Goodsell conducting. The solo- 
ists of the evening were Ruby Pinkham, 


soprano, and Prof. Anders Froysaa, 

violin. The program was: 

Overture, “Zampa”’: ....,)8, epee 

Waltz. “Artist’s Hite? uae Strauss 

(a) “Wind and Lyre’ ose Ware 

(b) “Allah 77022 ee Chadwick 

(c) “Love Meat J ‘Live™ Sie Foote 
Miss Pinkham 

Selection from “Il Trovatore,”. .Verdi 

(a) Berceuse ee Bordeski 


(b) “Bolero” 
(For stringed instruments) 
“Romance” ) sa). eee Svendsen 
Mr. Froysaa 

March and Procession of Bacchus 
from “Ballet-Sylvia” ..Delibes 


Several Normal school graduates 
were victorious in the last election for 
countv superintendents. Miss Laura B. 
Sanderson was re-elected in LaMoure 
countv; Marv Beatty, in Foster coun- 
tv: Sennev Nertrost, in Wells county; 
and Fred Reher, in Cavalier county. 


Since announcement was made that 
puvils who found it inconvenient to take 
private music lessons on account of lack 
of time and conflicts with other classes. 
several classes of from four to six pu- 
pils have been organized in both voice 
and piano work. 


Videtdes Ge0l 8 (Oba S: Jea i tnt 


Music in Public Schools 


“What percentage of the pupils in the 
grammar grades of our public schools 
can sing an ordinary hymn at sight?” 
One hundred and nineteen schools out 
of 433 say that 75 per cent of their pu- 
pils can do this, according to the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Education. 


Convinced of the fundamental import- 
ance of music as a school subject, Dr. 
P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, requested Mr. Will Earhart, direct- 
or of music in the schools of 


arithmetic and geometry, music has 
greater practical value than any other 
subject taught in the schools.” 


The sympathy of the Normal school, 
and particularly of the Model school, is 
extended to Mrs. Minnie Nelson and 
family in their bereavement through the 
drawning of their son and brother Nels, 
in the Sheyenne river, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 24. Nels was seven years of age 
and one of the industrious little boys 
in Miss Fisher’s department of the mod- 
el school. 


Mile. Jonani in Recital 


Over 800 interested students and citi- 
zens Monday evening, November 16, en- 
joyed Madame Irene Jonani, the talent- 
ed young prima donna soprano of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany, when she appeared in recital in 
the normal school auditorium with 
Madge King Johnston at the piano. 


Mile Jonani opened a heavy program 
of well chosen songs and arias with a 
famous selection from “The Barber of 
Seville,” and at once won the 
admiration of her audience. 


Pittsburgh, )Pa.,, to make a 
thorough investigation of mu- 
sic teaching in the schools of 
the several states. A bulletin 
containing the results of Mr. 
Earhart’s investigations has 
just been issued.. According to 
this bulletin about 90 per cent 
of the schools of the country 
require music and_ practically 
all of these have the course 
graded. The weakness of the 
present system, in Mr. Ear- 
hart’s view, is that only a small 
per cent of the grade teachers 
are required to pass an exam- 
ination in music. The work in 
the schools is done _ largely 
through supervisors or direc- 
tors of music. 


Ten per cent of the schools 
have pianos; half that number 
have organs. The order of 
popularity with the student in 
regard to music reverses exact- 
ly the order that the school au- 
thorities desire. Students re- 
gard music first from the 
standpoint of appreciation, then 
history and finally harmony. 
Mr. Earhart finds that “the 
less formal and academic the 
plan the greater the popular- 
ity.” 


In discussing Mr. Earhart’s 
findings Commissioner Claxton 
declares: “Good music is nec- 
essary not only for enjoyment 
and recreation, but also for in- 


little. 


Home Coming Commencement 


Someone has said that the chief joy of an extended 
trip from home is the comfort of the return. 
much more is that true of the loyal graduate of an 
institution who has gone out from its halls perman- 
ently. ‘To the traveller in Europe and to the graduate 
in the field, the home-coming idea has a strong appeal. 

With the commencement exercises, June 24, 1915, 
the State Normal School at Valley City completes 
its twenty-fifth academic year, and it has been decided 
to observe its quarter centennial. 
is the year for the Quinquennial Alumni Re-union, so 
a big time is expected. Every graduate will want to 
meet his classmates, renew friendships and give per- 
sonal assurance of loyalty to his Alma Mater. 

There will be special exercises, continuing over a 
week, a speaker of national reputation, great con- 
certs, pageants, re-unions of classes, literary societies, 
special dramatic representations, receptions, besides all 
the usual exercises of the closing week. 

Let every graduate, ex-teacher and student of the 
State Normal School at Valley City, take down his 
calendar and mark with red the week—June 20 to 27 
—as a red-letter week in the history of the school 
and of his own experience. 
Bring wives and husbands and the babies, big and 
Let the week be one in which spirits are re- 
newed, in which all may live over again schools days 
at Valley City. 


spiration and for salvation 

from death in the din and dust of trade; 
and this music should be democratic in 
the truest and best sense. 


“Although not recognized in the course 
ot study of our earliest public schools, 
music has, within the last 25 or 30 
years, been introduced to some extent 
into the schools of most progressive cit- 
ies and of many towns, villages and 
country communities, though by many it 
is still considered unessential and a fad. 
Sooner or later we shall not only recog- 
nize the culture value of music, but we 
shall also begin to understand that, af- 
ter the beginnings of reading, writing, 


Miss Katherine Fjelde, of the music 
faculty and several piano students, were 
among the Valley City delegation to 
hear Rudolph Ganz in piano recital in 
Fargo, Tuesday evening, December 1. 


The program of the Valley City Mu- 
sic Club on Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 28, was given entirely by Nor- 
mal school faculty and students in the 
music department. Those who took part 
are: Mrs. H. E. Goodsell, Miss Fannie 
C. Amidon, Miss Katherine Fjelde, Mer- 
tice Aldahl, Josephine Wright and Ruby 
Pinkham. 


How 


Fortunately, 1915 


Resolve to be present. 


Then followed a series of pop- 
ular masterpieces by the more 
modern composers and each 
was as well sung and received 
as the first number. Esspecial- 
ly well was the artists’ mastery 
shown in the Tosca aria. 


Miss Jonant’s voice is a pure, 
rich lyric soprano, of great 
natural beauty and shows the 
effects of a most careful and 
efficient training. ‘Though per- 
haps one of the youngest ar- 
tists that has appeared in the 
auditorium, she sang with an 
assurance that was thoroughly 
refreshing and pleasing. Her 
attack was precise and her con- 


trol called forth much com- 
ment from local musicians. 
Her sincerity alone would 


make the public take to her 
kindly to say nothing of her 
artistic ability. 


Madge King Johnston played 
the accompaniments and added 
much to the success of the ev- 
ening’s program. Mrs. John- 
ston is all that could be desired 
as an accompanist, allowing the 
soloist perfect ease at all times. 
She is mistress of her art and 
in every instant had at her 
heart the part of the soloist. 
Indeed, Mrs. Johnston’s part 
of the program was as difficult 
as that of Miss Jonani. It is 
doubtful whether a_ similar 
combination ever pleased an 
audience so well in Valley City. 


Prof. B. A. Wallace, of the depart- 
ment of rural school studies, addressed 
a gathering of the Griggs county school 
officers at Cooperstown on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, December I. 


The Norfleet Sisters and Norma 
Schoolar, violin, piano and soprano, will 
appear in the January number of the ar- 
tists’ course. Madge Miller, contralto, 
will close the course on February 12, 
her program being the sixth number 
on this season’s course. 


THE |BUEGE-E EN 


NEED FOR A STATE ART COMMISSION IN NORTH DAKOTA 


By Miss Mary G. Drem, Art Department. 


There is a very rigorous movement on 
foot all over the United States, fostered 
by social leaders, women’s clubs, educa- 
tors, and public spirited people gener- 
ally, to promote beauty and the practical 
adaptation of art to the daily life of the 
nation. We have time now and matur- 
ity to think and plan for ourselves along 
these lines. It is our opportunity to 
take on culture that has attracted our 
people to Europe in such hordes every 
year. It may be many a long day be- 
fore Americans may resume their art 
pilgrimages abroad. But much of the 
energy and money thus consumed might 
be made a force to do better things for 
America. It certainly ought to be made 
to yield us much, if we grasp the situ- 
ation in organized effort to arouse a 
patriotic feeling for a better American 
art. 


The movement is taking form to some 
extent in societies and commissions with 
government approval and backing. Our 
neighboring state of Minnesota has one 
of the most intelligently conducted or- 
ganizations yet developed. ‘There is a 
department of the state government, an 
art commission, created by an act of the 
legislature of 1903, which has been a 
steadily increasing force in the civic and 
economic life of the state ever since. 
The commission is composed of the gov- 
ernor, the president of the state univer- 
sity and a director, with a governing 
board appointed by the governor. ‘This 
is the governing body of a large society 
whose membership all over the state as- 
sists in furthering the work of the com- 
mission by the most helpful co-opera- 
tion. 


During the past eleven years their 
work and its results have grown to most 
satisfactory proportions, so that it is no 
longer considered an experiment. It has 
done many things that might be consid- 
cred purely cultural, and it has done 
many things that the most practical mind 
would consider of the highest economic 
importance to the state. They investi- 
gated the amount of money sent abroad 
for artistic bricabrac, linens, laces, etc., 
and argued that these things, as well as 
pictures and statuary, might be made in 
Minnesota, if the proper education in 
art were given by exhibitions, and the 
encouragement of artistic products in 
every way. 

They found that already in the state 
were craftsmen from European coun- 
tries, whose products might be develop- 
ed and exploited. They gathered togeth- 
er many such products, exhibited them 
and found a market for them. They 
have been particularly successful with 
the craft of lace making. Throughout 
the state are women from Germany, 


MISS DEEM 


Russia, Norway and Sweden, who are 
skilled in making laces that command 
high prices when bought in Europe and 
imported. ‘They offered them a market 
for their home made products, and thus 
there has sprung up in the state an art 
industry, the results of which are of 
much economic importance to many 
families, besides furnishing the means 
for greater happiness in their long win- 
ter evenings. In one neighborhood the 
women received over $1,000 for their 
lace made during these long winter ev- 
enings. The commission has furnished 
instruction and assistance in home indus- 
tries and handicrafts as well as the 
means for marketing the output. 

Another notable achievement which 
the Minnesota Art Commission has 
brought about is that of producing a 
large group of designs for model farm 
homes to cost not more than $3,500. 
These were submitted in competition by 
some of the best architects in the state. 
The one receiving first prize was repro- 
duced in plaster for the exhibits for the 
state fair and one in aluminum has 
been made for exhibit at farmers’ meet- 
ings about the state. Every effort has 
been made to put the plans before all 
the farmers of the state, and full plans 
and specifications of this house can be 
had by any farmer for $3.50. 

Has not the time come in North Da- 
kota to make such a beginning. An Art 
Commission, much like that of Minneso- 
ta, might be made a mighty influence in 
the life of our state, both in rural com- 
munities and in our towns and villages. 
We also have a large foreign popula- 
tion, much of which is proficient in 
some European art craft. There are 
Hardanger lace makers, whose work is 
of the very best. There are metal work- 
ers whose skill is being lost because 


there is no demand for what they can 
do. They have little means of knowing 
that such things as they could produce 
would meet a ready and_ enthusiastic, 
market throughout the east. And then, 
what better means could be employed to 
make farm life better than that farm 
men and wemen should be encouraged 
to use the leisure that accrues in the 
long winters, in producing things of ar- 
tistic as well as financial value? Would 
not the pleasure and spiritual stimulus 
of creating beauty do much to strength- 
en the ties of country life? 

The state university has demonstrated 
for years that we have native clays of 
high value for artistic pottery. But no 
one has yet tried to create an industry, 
wiich doubtless could be made of great 
financial importance. That also might be 
made a home or community industry, 
giving pleasure and profit to many men 
and women, if a market for the output 
was assured. 

The citizens of our state need help in 
planning artistic houses, yards and other 
village adornments. ‘They need little 
schools of industrial art in rural neigh- 
borhoods. ‘They need traveling exhibits 
of good work in all art lines, and a per- 
manent industrial-arts museum. They 
need news of what the rest of the worid 
is doing in all lines of art. And all this 
an art commission could accomplish in 
time. 

Such a commission would be of im- 
mense service also as a jury before 
which all public projects of an artistic 
character, such as monuments and public 
architecture shall be passed, and so, 
many mistakes and much waste of mon- 
ey might be avoided. 

We are remote from art centers. We 
have very few good buildings, almost no 
public monuments, no art galleries or 
good pictures. We need to make an or- 
ganized beginning of better things, and 
we ought to do it under state authority 
and backing. 


Prof. L. B. McMullen, of the science 
department, addressed a Getchell Prai- 
rie gathering on Wednesday afternoon, 
December 2. 


Mrs. K. B. Macdonald, of the depart- 
ment of rural school studies, is convales- 
cing from an attack of typhoid fever 
and will soon return to her home. 


A boys’ glee club has been organized 
at the Normal school under the direc- 
tion of Dean Goodsell, of the depart- 
ment of music. A concert in the atdi- 
torium is in prospect during the spring 
term. 
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What is an Alumni 
Association? 


Someone has inaptly defined 
an alumni association as an in- 
tangible fragment of a former 
student body that meets now 
and then—eats, drinks, sings a 
song or two and is merry, and 
then forgets earlier days until it 
is time for another such occa- 
sion. Well, there may be such 
organizations; but fate deliver 
us from such and forbid that we 
ever meet one: An alumni asso- 
ciation without a constructive 
purpose has no excuse for its 
existence even in name. 

If the author of this definition 
had in mind any particular or- 
ganization, there are scores of 
others whose influence must be 
reckoned with even in the shap- 
ing of the future welfare of their 
alma mater. Weeks before a cru- 
cial contest, members who were 
former stars in the game are on 
the field, giving coaches such as- 
sistance as may be needed so that 
the institution that is dearest to 
them may not suffer defeat for 
any reason that could have been 
avoided. Others come back af- 
ter ten, twenty, or perhaps thir- 
ty years, to help whip into shape 
a debating team or an intercol- 
legiate orator. ‘They are not re- 
quired to do these things; the 
institution does not ask it; but they free- 
ly offer their services. Their attitude is 
constructive. 


One thing that we can do is eloquent- 
ly told by Carrie St. J. Dean, in this is- 
sue. It means get together in mutual 
helpfulness. When there is a vacancy in 
your school notify someone that you 
know is looking for a position and who 
is capable of filling it. If you have no 
one in mind, notify the appoirtinent 
bureau of the Normal school. If you 
have an idea for a home-coming, or 
something that will make for a stronger 


and better organization, let it be known. 
If you have some suggestions that might 
benefit the school or any of its depart- 
ments, let it be known. If you have met 
with an experience that will benefit 
someone else, let it be known. As alum- 
ni, our school expects little of us; but 
this much she does, that we exhibit the 
spirit of fraternity to one another and 
to her, in place of neutral inactivity. 


Elsewhere in this issue President Mc- 
Farland announces to the graduates of 
the State Normal School, the quarter 
centennial of the school, which will be 
celebrated with elaborate exercises next 
commencement week. President McFar- 
land urges a general home-coming of the 
1,600 graduates of the school. There 
will be reunions of the literary societies 


Normal School gymnasium, where basketball practice predominates over other work. 
the young men of the school are in training for the inter-scholastic and inter-class games, the 
young ladies are practicing for the class championship series. 


and many other organizations, and for- 
tunately 1915 will mark the quinquen- 
nial reunion of the various classes. As 


these extensive plans take definite shape 
they will be announced from time to 
time in THE QuarTERLY. THE Quar- 
TERLY wishes to hear from representa- 
tives of every class any suggestions that 
may be offered to make this occasion most 
successful. Class presidents and secre- 
taries are urged to communicate with 
their members to bring to Valley City 
the largest possible representation. 


Ten Basketball Games 


The Normal school basket ball team 
will play ten interscholastic games this 
season, five of which will be on the 
home floor, according to the schedule 
shaped at the Interstate Athletic Confer- 
ence in session at Wahpeton, Friday, 
Novenper 27aseTiGie ly Gy Call repre: 
sented the normal school at the confer- 


ence, which also had delegates from 
Concordia college, Moorhead normal 


school, Ellendale N. & I. school, Wahpe- 
ton Science School and the Indian school. 

Jamestown College, January 18, at 
Jamestown. 

Concordia college, January 25, at Val- 
ley City. 

Ellendale N. & I. school, February 1, 
at Valley City. 


BASKETBALL IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


With the close of the outdoor season the center of athletic activity has transferred to the 


While 


Jamestown college, 
Valley City. 

Mayville Normal school, February 15 
at Valley City. 

Moorhead Normai school, February 
22, at Moorhead. 

Concordia college, 
Moorhead. 

Wahpeton Science school, March 1, 
at Wahpeton. 

Wahpeton Indian school, March 2, at 
Wahpeton. 

Moorhead Normal school, March 8, 
at Valley City. 


February 8, at 


February 23, at 


RUE eB Lea 


TO CELEBRATE WITH FITTING EXERCISES ITS QUARTER CENTENNIAL NEXT JUNE 


A scene that will be of interest to hun- 
dreds of alumni during the general 


“home coming’ next commencement 


week, June 21-27, 1915. ‘Though these 


buildings are crowded, to many of the 
alumni the tower building only is fa- 
miliar; to others the science building, 
the model school, or perhaps the audi- 
torium, will be new. Others have grad- 


uated since the construction of the in- 
dustrial arts building (not shown above). 
To see things then—and now—will have 
its store of interest, to say nothing of 
the week’s program. 


A Constructive Program for the Alumni Association 


What’s the matter with the Alumni 
Association? If it has any weaknesses 
Miss. Carries ste Johns Dean. “ia ine 
pertinent article in the current number 
of the Alumni Quarterly, says they lie 
in a “lack of members and adequate sup- 
port... It seems. reasonable to-~ expect 
that the members should increase, as our 
graduates increase in numbers each year. 
Weaknesses which might therefore have 
been caused by few and scattered mem- 
bers in the past should now be done 
away with. Many can accomplish what 
a few could not, if cooperation is sought. 

“Tt is a fact that school associations 
are vital and that they grow deeper into 
the heart after school days are past. 
Frequently more school spirit is shown 
after graduation than before. Loyalty 
and sentiment tend to increase as alumni 
realize more and more what the school 
with its help and friendships has meant 
to them. Now if this fact could be ap: 
plied to advantage it seems quite pos- 
sible that the Alumni Association would 
increase in membership and in moral 
and financial support. If the association 
could get in close touch with these grad- 
uates who have gone from school in 
years past without becoming members, 
it seems quite probable that they would 
view the situation in a different light. 
If local centers of enthusiasm for all 
alumni could be started over the state 
and in any other places where even a 
small number of our graduates are to- 
gether, interest and energy would fol- 
low and certain ideals would develop 
and in time become firmly established. 

“Valley City alumni are found in 
nearly every North Dakota town. Neigh- 
boring towns and counties do interschool 
work and meet together also for such 
things as corn shows, school and far- 


mers’ contests and teachers’ institutes. 
Why could not these opportunities be 
used for alumni meetings as well? ‘The 
first one or two might be merely social, 
for if such a notice were sent out many 
would undoubtedly be surprised to find 
out who the alumni: living in their own 
midst were. A local committee or sec- 
retary could report on the result of such 
meetings to the headquarters, giving al- 
so personal news items, facts about the 
community or in institutions, work of 
the schools, vacancies, or any other in- 
formation which might be of interest or 
assistance in any way. Many of these 
reports could appear in THE QUARTERLY 
and would serve as standards for other 
centers. This would increase subscrip- 
tions, for even though all would not sub- 
scribe, two or three copies could serve 
each group. ‘This would help to make 
a brighter paper—more news _ being 
available, as it would bring practically 
every graduate in touch with the school. 
More comment on actual conditions ex- 
isting in school could be given in an or- 
ganized form. Alumni could be encour- 
aged to express their ideas through the 
paper, for in no other way can the in- 
fluence and ideas of graduates be made 
known to the school. This should be co- 
operatitve even though critical. Reports 
on what other alumni associations are 
doing would help to encourage and 
standardize. Graduates would begin to 
feel that membership in the association 
meant something more than a mere 
“booster” form. ‘This organized exer- 
tion of influence would have its effect 
on the community as well, for in the 
eyes of the community the graduate is 
a representative of the school and his 
standing influences the standing of his 
school there. This would mean material 


help to the school in many ways. Other 
institutions could be studied and report- 
ed on; conferences with the home schoo! 
on matters concerning its own welfare 
would enlist active interest. The asso- 
ciation would have an actual, definite 
work to perform and recognition would 
follow. ‘The present tendency seems un- 
scholarly. It is necessarily in the hands 
of a few, for the numbers are compara- 
tively small and inactive. 

“To establish local sections of Alumni 
ought not to be a cumbersome task. A 
central committee would be necessary to 
direct the work. Circular letters could 
be sent out to all graduates encouraging 
such meetings and giving reasons for 
them. Special letters could be sent to 
one or two in each community who 
would be likely to be responsible for 
leadership, for such a person would be 
necessary, and could undoubtedly be 
found in every locality. This should 
not confine itself to North Dakota alone 
as in many other states small groups 
of Valley City Alumni are found. 

“This seems to be a particularly good 
year to arouse enthusiasm, for at the 
end of it we have the regular five-year 
anniversary and home coming. Even if 
only a small percentage of the efforts 
met with success would it not be a be- 
ginning? At present the association is 
powerless for any desired effect, entire- 
ly destitute of the ability to move itself 
and such inertia brings despondency. 
No one wishes to forget his school and 
school days, and patriots and loyalists 
will not be found in the rear guard of 
any force. If kept alive, such a move- 
ment would increase and develop ideals 
and power worthy of the mother school 
which has so ably directed the lives of 
her children.” 


Students in Scotch Program 


An after-supper Scotch program was 
recently given by the students of the 
dormitories, under the direction of Miss 
Florence Hill. Only the residents and 
boarders of the dormitories were pres- 
ent and President and Mrs. McFarland. 
The following program was given as an 
illustration of what the students could 
later do of the same nature as 
teachers : 

Reading, “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night,’ by Audrey Pherigo, 
while a group of young ladies en- 
acted the plot in pantomime. 


Reading, “To a Mountain 
Daisy,” Ruth Arnott. 

Vocal Solo with violin obligato, 
eNiyveloves. Like a= Ked, Red 
Rose,” Elsie Brittin and Helen 
Jones. 

Solo, “Annie Laurie,” Eliza- 
beth Dostert. 

Dieta Coming Through the 


Rye,’ Freda Krueger and Mabel 
Erickson. 

Chorus, “The Blue Bells of 
Scotland,” by all present. 

Solo, “Robin Adair,’ Gertrude 
Kamps. 

Duet, “Flow Gently, Sweet Af- 
ton,” Maida Hallet and Eva Stov- 
ern. 

Beading, ‘Forva “That,” Edith 
Hallberg. 

Chorus, “For Auld Lang Syne.” 
by all present. 


Two of the candidates for 
graduation on December 19, have 
already been elected to teaching 
positions and will go to their new 
duties after the holidays. Mar- 
jorie Meighon, domestic science, 
will teach at the Pillsbury consol- 
idated school, and Cora Rover has 
accepted the principalship of the 
Marshall, N. D., school. A ma- 
jority of the graduates will return 
to school after the holidays to 
pursue advanced work. Besides 
those named, those who are can- 
didates for the diploma at the 
close of the fall term are: Claire 
Hoisveen, Grafton; Annie Kjel- 
land, Hastings; Clara L. Larson, 
Benson, Minn.; Clara larsen, 
Valley City; Clara Lee, Aneta: 
Ida Moe, Valley City; Hazel 
Wasmus, Park River; and Rose 
Zink, Bordulac. 


Miss Margaret C. Burns, critic in the 
third and fourth grades of the Model 
school, was recently called to Duluth 
because of the serious illness of her 
brother. Mr. Burns has greatly im- 
proved and Miss Burns has resumed 
her duties at the Normal school. 


the Normal School on February 12. 
the most attractive and promising contraltos in the 
country. Aside from her beautiful voice and finished 
art, Miss Miller has attained more than ordinary suc- 
Several of her lyrics have been set 
to music and sung by Lucrecia Bori and Signor Caruso. 


cess as a poetess. 


eritiesD Chis Ext iiN 


To get all the news subscribe for the 
Alumni Quarterly. In the current num- 
ber Miss Carrie St. John Dean, ’11, ad- 
vocates in an article a constructive pro- 
gram for the Alumni Association that 
should be of interest to every graduate 
and former student. 


Dr. Rudolph Acher’s advanced psy- 
chology class met at his home on Tues- 


MADGE MILLER, CONTRALTO, 
Who will close the third annual artists’ 


day evening, November 25, to discuss 
more comprehensively than is possible 
in the time allotted to class work, some 
of the interesting phases of the subject. 
“Transference of Learning,’ and_ the 
“Psychology of Play,’ were the topics 
discussed. The gathering closed its 
meeting with refreshments served by 
Mrs. Acher and a short musical pro- 
gram. 


course 
She is one of 


Thuel Burnhan, Pianist 


An audience that was larger than the 
average artists’ course patronage, num- 
bering over 800 persons, was delighted 
with the piano recital of Thuel Burn- 
ham in the auditorium on Thursday ev- 
ening, December 10. All that could be 
desired in technic, tone effect, tempera- 
ment and artistic understanding is com- 
bined in Thuel Burnham. He 
gave new life to old masterpieces. 
Few artists are capable of inter- 
preting the masters with the un- 
affected but inspired sentiment of 
Mr. Burnham. His beauty of 
touch, phrasing, his soft staccato 
passages and his fire in the Erl 
King rank him among the fore- 
most artists of the day. 

Following was the program of 
Mr. Burnham: 


Toccato and Fuga, D minor......... Bach 
PaAStOr alles VAbleen weyn ameter ates kane aire cet Mozart 
Empromp ta Sac. oieeeee sens dee Schubert 
TGP KE Ossie an at csuanale dorehollertie tt ore Schubert-Lisst 
GPITS wessreloronenst ete lett esse oleh shoutelarets ovate MOM TT 
Papers as Yenctsaerere statetetasokstaverekecte charore Schumann 
ROMmaiiza eye woos aeemien mene nee Schumann 
lB nelhbtolowe WOhrn Walls ceeh veo t chicos con Chopin 
Nocturnes Ops iSiine NOs imei seid oie o Chopin 
Walse) £Ops 64, iNoce ocean nists aiecoaar. Chopin 
Poleimatsene Opus sb beaeneatact cn eialicre oe Chopin 
Krom) tan Indian® Modgessa. -:. 2. MacDowell 
Shidow? (Dances e-cdanreee ete MacDowell 
Improvisation = ives) sete set canecere MacDowell 
Polwiralser sos ctetrsce cco eee eee MacDowell 

In addition to their regular 


class work, the members of Miss 
Cora M. Rawlins’ English Litera- 
ture class recently spent a profit- 
able and enjoyable evening read- 
ing Shakespeare’s “Romeo and 
Juliet.” 


With the next issue, The Alum- 
ni Quarterly, the official publica- 
tion of the Alumni Association of 
the Normal school, will increase 
its size by eight pages. It will 
contain an article on “Some Ex- 
periences of a Normal School 
Graduate in Getting Out of Eur- 
ope,” written by a_ prominent 
alumna. Besides this there will 
be an article of a professional na- 
ture by a member of the faculty, 
the usual departments of School 
News, Marriages, Births, etc., and 
an Editorial by Fitz. Send your 
subscription in today and help 
make The Quarterly bigger. - 


at 


Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth, of the 
domestic science department, was one 
of the speakers at the short course of- 
fered by the state agricultural high 
school at LaMoure during the week of 
November 30. Miss Farnsworth gave 
six addresses and a domestic science 
demonstration. 
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Some Suggestions in the Art of Story 
Telling 


(Continued from page 2) 


deavors. Day by day as these charac- 
ters become familiar their spirit will en- 
ter into the boy and he will be filled with 
courage for his tasks. 

Moreover certain ideals become fixed 
in the minds of the youth—ideals of 
duty, of chivalry, of happiness. He be- 
gins to question, “What is happiness? 
Is it the gratification of selfish desires, 
Of “is! die services + xcelsion. vand 
“Achievement” are emblazoned on the 
banner he loves to follow. In due time, 
like Sir Launfal, he comes to know that 
what he gives and the spirit in which 
he gives, what he achieves and the mo- 
tive for his endeavor, are the things 
that measure his worth. 


Tob enUMOROUS “STORY 


The type of the story most often left 
out of the school room is the humorous 
story; yet it is as necessary to cultivate 
a sense of humor as it is to cultivate a 
love for the beautiful. The person who 
has not developed the power to perceive 
and enjoy a humorous situation has no 
place in the schoolroom; in fact, he ts 
handicapped anywhere in the world’s 
work. ‘To the degree that we are able 
to relax, to that degree are we able to 
rebound to higher things. We cannot 
always sail the hig sit-at-the- feet 
of heroes, or climb the dizzy heights. 
We need sometimes to be amused, to be 
entertained. Some one tells us that we 
have more muscles in our faces for 
laughing than for crying. ‘Then surely 
nature intended we should laugh. 

As we go about, however, we must 
be convinced that our standards of hu- 
mor have been lowered. In fact, we 
seem to have no standards. One is 
shocked beyond measure at the coarse- 
ness and vulgarity of the jokes. songs. 
and pictures given at various places of 
amusement. Not long ago a company 
of friends attended a Chicago theater. 
They saw a good little Irish play, but 
between the acts a man came before the 
curtain and sane a comical, but inde- 
cent song. The audience roared’ with 
laughter and the singer was recalled re- 
peatedly. 

To know when to laugh and when not 
to laugh is one of the marks of refine- 
ment, and our plea for the youth of the 
land is to develop this sense of humor 
along right lines. “Children are going 
to laugh and if good people don’t give 
them something to laugh at bad people 
will.” 

Unfortunately artistic humorous stor- 
ies for telling are rare. Dear Uncle Re- 
mus has given us masterpieces in this 
line. What could be funnier than the 
doines and sayings of Brer Rabbit? 
“Presidents may come and presidents 
may go. but Uncle Remus stavs, nut.” 
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1 Theodore Roosevelt. 


NOTICE OF SUSPENSION 


A policy of retrenchment on the 
part of the State Normal School 
will, temporarily at least, cause the 
suspension of The Bulletin after 
this issue. It has been the connect- 
ing link between the Normal school 
and its graduates for almost eight 
years. Almost every mail brings a 
word of appreciation for The Bul- 
letin from an alumnus in some dis- 
tant part of the state, and it is with 
regret that we make this announce- 
ment. 


Let us keep our eyes open for good hu- 
morous stories and pass them around. 


To Present Hiawatha 


One of the attractions of home-coming 
week during the celebration of the Quar- 
ter Centennial of the State - Normal 
school next June has been announced as 
the production by the Valley City Chor- 
al Society of Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s 
“Hiawatha,” scenes of Longfellow’s 
beautiful poem set to music. 

Though a popular favorite in music 
centers for fifteen years, this production 
has never been given in Valley City. 
The entire work as it will be given here 
was not originally planned as a whole; 
on the contrary, the composer intended 
in the first instance to set “Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast” only. This section was 
produced at a student concert, given at 
the Royal College of Music, South Ken- 
sington, London, on November 11, 1808. 

The second section, “The Death of 
Minnehaha,” is the outcome of a re- 
quest made by the committee of the 1899 
North Staffordshire Musical Festival 
that the composer should contribute a 
choral work to that festival. It was 
produced at Hanley, October 26, 1899. 

The third section was written for and 
performed—with the preceding sections 
—by the Royal Choral Society at the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, on March 
22, 1900. 

The Valley City Choral Society is di- 
rected by Dean H. E. Goodsell, of the 
department of music, and is composed of 
students and citizens. It has presented 
in the past such compositions as ‘“Ihe 
Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Athalie,” and oth- 
er standard works. 


Miss Golda B. Nelson, formerly in- 
structor in the department of languages, 
contributes a “Christmas Prayer” to this 
number of The Bulletin. This is Miss 
Nelson’ annual contribution and her 
many friends will be pleased to read this 
year’s prayer. 


Here and There 


The winter term opens Jan. 5, 1915. 


Prof. W. M. Wemett, supervisor of 
the Model school, addressed the Cass 
county school officers association on Fri- 
day in the auditorium of the Casselton - 
high school on the subject, “The Use- 
lessness of War.” 


Dr. R. L. Finney recently discussed 
the “Romance of Abelard Heloise,” be- 
fore the members of his class in the 
history of education, in a Saturday ev- 
ening address in the Model school gym- 
nasium. 


“Faculty Pete” Oscar Anderson, 712, 
last year’s coach of athletics at Carroll 
college, Waukesha, Wis., has severed 
his connection with that institution to 
assume similar duties at Highland Park 
College, Des Moines, Ia. 


A municipal Christmas tree decked 
with myriads of colored incandescents 
will be provided for by the Valley City 
council. In connection with the special 
program, Prof. L. B. McMullen will or- 
ganize a chorus of 150 voices, of stu- 
dents and citizens to appear in a pro- 
gram of carols on Christmas Eve. The 
tree will be placed between the American 
National Bank and the Northern Pacific 
depot on Main street and with the pro- 
gram of song will give the city a real 
Christmas atmosphere. 


Normal school students are again en- 
joying the exceptional opportunities of- 
fered by the Valley City Lecture Asso- 
ciation. On the program Montraville 
Wood early in the season gave his in- 
structive lecture and demonstration of 
the gyroscope. He was followed by 
Ralph Parlette in his lecture teeming 
with twentieth century philosophy. Oth- 
er numbers to appear this season are: 
The Arden Drama company, Dr. Thom- 
as EF. Green, Henry A. Adrian, The Cav- 
aliers, John Kendrick Bangs and Sarah 
Mildred Willmer. ‘To this entire pro- 
gram students are admitted for $1.25. 


With the advent of winter, the noon- 
day hot lunch is again being served to 
students in the Model school who are 
unable to go to their homes for dinner. 
The lunch is served under the direction 
of the domestic science department and 
is in charge of students of that depart- 
ment. For two cents a day pupils are 
served with a dish of hot food to sup- 
plement the cold lunch brought from 
home. The food is prepared by one stu- 
dent of the department, served by an- 
other, while a third conducts the story 
hour after luncheon. The dishes are 
washed by the pupils themselves. 
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EUGENICS AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Dr. RupolpH ACHER, Department of Educational Psychology. 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
We must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


Declaring that conservatism may be 
justified in some fields of endeavor, but 
certainly not in the schools; that teach- 
ers should strive to cultivate a sensitivity 
to new ideas and movements in their spe- 
cial fields of education, Dr. Rudolph 
Acher, of the Department of Psychology 
at the Normal School, advocated the 
study of eugenics in the public schools in 
an address before the higher education 
section of the N. D. E.. A. at Bismarck. 

“Tf the public schools are to serve so- 
ciety in the fullest sense of the term,” 
said Dr. Acher, “teachers must study the 
needs of society in a ‘truly statesmanlike 
fashion and try to minister to its needs 
as revealed by study and investigation. 

“The educational statesman so directs 
the educational machinery in his charge 
that the highest welfare of society is at- 
tained and he is in the forefront to 
arouse and create public opinion in favor 
of all movements to this end. 

“Tf we have correctly interpreted the 
duties. responsibilities and opportunities 
of educational leaders, let us now turn 
to our subject proper. One of the most 
important of eugenic principles which re- 
cent investigations are establishing is that 
which states that when a germ plasm 
once becomes defective it can never 
again become normal. In other words, 
mental and moral defects are strongly 
hereditary. 

“Now our Christian sympathy has 
made it possible for the halt, the lame, 
the blind, the deaf, the dependent, the 
delinquent and defective not only to live 
and have their being, but to reproduce 
their kind freely without restriction. In 
this respect, charity has brought upon it- 
self ever greater burdens. ‘To this extent 
I think we must all agree that we have 
been somewhat short-sighted. I hope I 
will not be misunderstood. No one be- 
lieves more firmly than I that Christian 
sympathy is the very flower of civiliza- 
tion and that the unfortunates who are 
now Wwithstis 6hohld!beléaréed for. But I 
am just as emphatically convinced that 
we should not extend the same sympathy 
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to the great army of unborn defectives. 
In other words, our racial perpetuity de- 
mands that we take measures as rapidly 
as science discovers them, to prevent the 
reproduction of all defectives who are 
hopelessly so. 


“Now North Dakota, like other states, 
has among its population a liberal sprink- 
ling of dependents, delinquents and de- 
fectives. Dr. Wylie of Grafton is author- 
ity for the statement that there are at 
least 2,000 distinctly feebleminded per- 
sons within the borders of our own state. 
Many of these are children attending the 
public schools of the state. The institu- 
tion at Grafton cares for only about 10 
per cent of the total number, while the 
other 90 per cent are scattered over the 
state and constitute a real menace to the 
moral, economic and educational welfare 
of the state. They have not the mentality 
to maintain the standards of life required 
by civilized society. 

“The public schools are directly con- 
cerned only with those feebleminded chil- 
dren who attend school. But certainly 
no one would dare say that the concern 
of the public schools should be limited to 
these alone. It would be a short-sighted 
policy which would not go to the source 
of the whole matter. It has been demon- 


strated that seven out of every ten feeble- 
minded children are born of feebleminded 
parents. It has also been pretty conclu- 
sively shown that feebleminded parents 
can have only feebleminded children 
when both are so. In view of these facts 
there is but one solution to the whole 
matter and that is segregation of this 
class of unfortunates by the state. 

“It would indeed be some added ex- 
pense to the state to care for 2,000 in- 
stead of 20 feebleminded, but experience 
has shown that these persons can be so 
directed as to be partially self supporting. 
When we consider the relief that would 
come to the public schools, as well as the 
saving in criminal procedure it would un- 
doubtedly be a saving in time to come. 

“Let us now turn to the positive side 
of the field_of eugenics. It is here, after 
all, that the chief hope of human prog- 
ress lies. We are coming to realize that 
everybody has the right to be well born. 
Our own state has made a slight begin- 
ning in attempting to bring this about by 
placing upon the statute books certain re- 
strictions upon marriage. But it is safe 
to say that the law is largely a dead letter 
for want of public support and if it were 
obeyed it would be wholly inadequate to 
meet eugenic requirements. 

“We need a thorough dissemination of 
the laws of heredity as applied to human 
life, and what is more, a profound awak- 
ening of public conscience with reference 
to the whole problem of parenthood and 
its duties and responsibilities. This can 
best be done through the avenue of the 
public schools and that it has not been 
done amounts almost, if not quite, to 
criminal neglect. 

“That the public schools whose avowed 
purpose is character building, moral train- 
ing and social efficiency should be silent 
on the one great theme without which 
there can be no morality ; namely, parent- 
hood with all that this implies, including 
sex hygiene, is an anomly that would be 
difficult to equal in the annals of school 
administration. 


“One of the very first measures that 
eugenists demand of the public schools is 
that they deal fully with the problem of 
sex hygiene. That parents should do this 
no one disputes. That at present they are 
not doing it no one disputes. That there 
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is a crying need for it no one, who has 
given the subject any thought and in- 
vestigation, disputes. While teachers as a 
rule are not prepared to teach sex hygiene 
at present, would it not be feasible to 
have Christian physicians come into the 
high schools and talk to the girls and 
boys separately on the great theme of sex 
hygiene and connect it with the insepar- 
able theme of parenthood, 

“Another demand that the science of 
eugenics makes upon the public schools 
is that phy- 
sical edu- 
cation of 


The Rural School Problem 


One farmer with a cheap automobile 
has more invested in that one piece of 
mechanism than the average rural com- 
munity as a whole has in its school plant ; 
and the owner of the auto frequently 
spends as much on the upkeep of this one 
car as the community spends for the 
total maintenance of the school, includ- 
ing the teacher’s salary. ‘This is one of 
a oa of significant comparisons 


Reading, W iting, ARithmetic and Gahdening 
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care for. 


An additional R is one of the features that 
makes the Model school curriculum different 
The fourth R appears in 
gardening, in season one of the prominent ac- 
Fach class or group of 
children has its own particular garden and 
each pupil has his own little plot to plant and 
Flowers and vegetables predominate. 


Helen Myhro, 


Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education. “They can be duplicated 
anywhere. Until a community spends at 
least as much for education as it does 
for any of the material necessities of life 
—food, clothing, and shelter—it is not 
doing its full duty.” 


The school was honored Friday morn- 
ing by the presence of two normal 
sc heovoal 
presidents, 
President 
McFar- 
land and 
P resident 
Crane. jock 
Mert ote. 
The ad- 
ditesssaen 
the regu- 
lar chapel 
hour was 
given by 
P resident 
Mekiar- 
land, who 
spoke in a 


Harold Soroos 


green tomatoes, 16 
bunches of radishes, 


compli- 
Nene ack 
manner of 
the Moor- 
head _ insti- 
tution and 


and Charles 
Stone, who captured second prize for the city 
at large and first prize in his ward. Charles’ 
garden yielded 7 bunches of carrots, 12 quarts 
of beans, 3 dozen ears of corn, 12.dozen cu- 


ties of par- 


The work is supervised by Prof. M. C. James 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


Four prizes. 


department last spring 


enthood ; ‘ J ; 

and the This year pupils were interested in a home 
public garden contest in which the judges have just 
BUCH Onion recently announced the winners. 


Geant Oot aggregating 
radia (bls (oe 0) 
long er 
escape this 
duty with- 
out bring- 
ing upon its head public condemnation.” 


the Model 


Among 


Vhe-youne ladiestor tne (v2) \VWWeCes, 
recently conducted a profitable candy sale 
in their rooms at the Normal School. 
Proceeds go to the Lake Geneva fund of 
the association. 


Supt. Mary B. Flemington, of the 
Dickey County schools, was a recent visi- 
tor at the Normal School, speaking to 
the student body at the general exercises. 
In the absence of President McFarland, 
Prof. M. C. James presided at the exer- 
cises, and in his introduction mentioned 
Miss Flemington as having christened the 
Battleship North Dakota some years ago. 
Her address was inspiring, 


$16, were awarded to 
school pupils. Four prizes were given to pupils 
in each ward and the money was contributed 
by local bankers and merchants. 
school 


Model 


winners are: 

brought out by Hon. W. F. Feagin, State 
Superintendent of Education ‘for Ala- 
bama, in a survey reported to the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

To illustrate further the plight of the 
schools, Superintendent Feagin shows a 
dilapidated rural school in contrast with 
the handsomely constructed jail in the 
same county, costing several thousand 
dollars. “This jail,” he says, “has sani- 
tary drinking ee shower baths. 
clean floors, plenty of light, good ventila- 
tion, and is otherwise attractive. Could 
a person from the district in which this 
school is lecated be blamed for preferring 
the jail?” 

“The 


means peculiar to Alabama,” 


conditions found are by no 


declares Dr. 


community in the state. 


cumbers, 8 pounds of ripe and 3 pounds of its rapid 
bunches of lettuce, 13 SO nyetan 

pecks of spinach, /@ and devel- 

peck of green beets and 6 bunches of beets. opment. 
To begin the work of the home gardens, the a ae 
grew 140 tomato plants, : oer 

transplanted them into, ice cream containers | vee ee 
and gave them to as many pupils. It 1s reported ae ; i oe 
that in one instance the pupil raised over 100 Aeee : 
tomatoes from his plant. The home garden aes ee 
‘ onali- 
idea is one that should find a place in every fee ee 
sented in 

this sec- 


tion of the 
country and of their unity in aims, ambi- 
tions and ideals. His description of the 
little school in far-away Scotland and of 
its wonderful record was suggestive of 
the possibilities in our own rural schools. 
—Moorhead Normal School News. 


A union service of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the Normal School is being 
planned for the last Sunday afternoon 
before Christmas. ‘There will be a spe- 
cial musical program furnished by the 
department of music, and resided: Mc- 
Farland will be the speaker of the after- 
noon. <A special effort will be made to 
secure a full student attendance and the 
public will be invited also. 


PT Eee OEE? Este IN 


SOME SUGGESTIONS IN THE ART OF STORY TELLING* 


Miss Frances E,. Foor 


[This is the first of a series of articles 
by Miss Foote in which she discusses the 
history of the art of story-telling, its re- 
vival and educational import, the selection 
of stories, the hearer’s part and the inci- 
dental uses of the story, and the teach- 
er's qualifications for story-telling. I! ss 
Foote has told stories before hundreds of 
gatherings and thousands of persons in 
many states, and is an ardent advocate of 
the revival of this art, not only in the 
primary grades, but also in the upper 
grades. | 


Looking back through the centuries, 
the history of story-telling presents pic- 
tures as varied as they are fascinating. 
Everywhere we see crowds surrounding 
the story-teller. He may be the honored 
guest of the king. He may be surrounded 
by the common people in the market 
place. Under the starry skies in the des- 
ert the tribesmen may be gathered about 
their favorite story-teller; while in the 
land of the midnight sun our ‘Teutonic 
ancestors may be clustered about their 
chosen story-teller, listening breathlessly 
to those old eddas or “grandmother 
tales” which were handed down by word 
of mouth for hundreds of years. 


SLORY-TELLER A LEADER. 


Wherever we see the story-teller we 
see leadership, enthusiasm, sympathy. 
Wherever we see his hearers they are 
eagerly listening and apparently believ- 
ing. We read that it was the custom for 
the people to station sentries in the mar- 
ket places on the outskirts of the crowd, 
to maintain perfect quiet. So angry were 
the listeners at any disturbance that vio- 
lence was sometimes used. 

The impression grows, as we look inte 
the history of this art of story-telling 
that the mission of the story in the long 
ago was serious. In some places story 
hours were opened with prayer. The 
story-teller believed what he told, else he 
could not have inspired belief. “We 
know that this Old World art was artis- 
tic, else it could not have made such an 
indelible impression upon the heart and 
brain of the people.’* We believe that 
there was need of this form of teaching, 
else the people would not have accepted 
it so gladly. 

Innovations, however, were no doubt 
accepted then, as now, with eagerness; 
so perhaps it was inevitable with the ad- 
vent of books and the awakening regard- 
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1Some Great Stories and How to Tell Them,” by 
Richard T. Wyche. 


2Story-Telling in School and Home,” by E. W. 


and G. E. Partridge. 
3Walter L. Hervey. 
4Froebel. 


‘Edward Porter St. John. 


ing science, that oral literature should 
sink into the background, or at least be 
consigned to the nursery, while the mak- 
ing and reading of books absorbed men’s 
interests. Certain it is that for years this 
art, which for so long a time was consid- 
ered the chiefest of all arts, languished 
or was practised only by mothers or 
others who had the interests of little chil- 
dren at heart. 


MISS FOOTE 


> LORY=lHLLING Is PART OF 
NEW EDUCATION. 


Mr. Partridge, in his recent book on 
story-telling, attributes the revival of this 
art to the trend of the new education. 
The old education made much of the 
word discipline. It 1s reported that the 
old schoolmaster maintained that it made 
very little difference what a child was 
taught so long as it was something he did 
not like. Discipline was spelled with a 
very large capital and conquering and 
overcoming were important words. It is 
not my wish to disparage the work of 
these pioneer educators, for great men 
and women all over the world stand as 
monuments to their worth. 

Disciplining, conquering and overcom- 
ing are important words in the new edu- 
Cationwalsow It 1s rather in) the subyect- 
matter, methods of presentation, and the 
spirit of the schoolroom that we find the 
great difference between the old and the 
new education. “We are making much 
of pleasurable subjects and doing all we 
can to present subjects not strictly pleas- 
urable in an attractive way.”? We are 
trying to make all the appeals possible to 


, Department of English. 


the child’s love for the beautiful and are 
trying the plan of leading rather than 
driving him. One loves to think of the 
profession of teaching in terms of the 
shepherd and his sheep. In some coun- 
tries, unfortunately, sheep are driven by 
the shepherds who use dogs to aid in the 
driving; but in that land made holy by 
the presence of the Great Teacher the 
sheep followed the shepherd. Each sheep 
knew the Good Shepherd and was known 
of Him. ‘To my mind Huxley’s definition 
of education carries out the metaphor. 
He tells us that we are to create in the 
child a loving and earnest desire to fol- 
low the highest laws of nature and of 
man. 

‘This then seems to be the trend of the 
new education, and the. place which 
story-telling holds in relation to both 
secular and religious education, all 
through the grades ‘and even through life, 
eon very definite. Already most “of the 

leading universities, colleges and normal 
schools offer courses in story-telling in 
some one of their departments. 


EDUCATORS COMMEND 
TELLING. 


What do great educators have to say 
on this subject? One asks, “The child’s 
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thirst for stories—has it no_ signifi- 
cance?”’’ Another says, “Wouldst thou 
know how to teach the child, Observe 


him and he will show you what to do.’* 


“The person who disregards the use of 
stories in the schoolroom may show his 
sophistication, but he certainly does not 
show wisdom nor a knowledge of peda- 
gogy.’”* 

Mrs. Gudrum ‘horne-Thomsen, of 
the University of Chicago, tells us that 
the most thoughtful, progressive educa- 
tors have come to recognize the culture 
value of folk and fairy “tales, fables and 
legends, not only as a means of fostering 
and directing the power of the child’s im- 
agination, but as a basis for literary in- 
terpretation and appreciation throughout 
life. G. Stanley Hall says that if he had 
but one test to make of a teacher he 
would ask her to tell him a story. 

We try to follow the example of the 
Great Teacher in other respects ; why not 
in teaching? We read that He sat by the 
sea or on the hillside and began to teach. 
How? Listen: “Behold a sower went 
forth to.sow! + = “The-kingdom 
of heaven is likened unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his field.” * * * “A 
certain man planted a vineyard.” on 
“All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables and without a 
parable spake he not unto them.’ 

Assured by such authority we try a bit 
of story-telling and we experience that 
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“satisfying sensation” which comes in a 
gleam from a child’s eye, a smile from a 
little face. “Something has made us feel 
that we have given him a permanent 
possession.’ 


STORY-TELLING CREATES 
LIDERARY TASTE, 


A creative imagination is one of the 
powers with which a child should be 
equipped for life. Frequent visits to 
storyland will develop this power. Im- 
agination is a dangerous thing, however, 
if there are not sound principles back of 
it; so we shall give the children stories 
which will fix principles and establish 
ideals. Castles in the air are very beau- 
tiful, and it is good for the soul to build 
them; but it is well to have foundations 
under them. 

A thirst for the best literature may be 
created by leading a child to books 
through story-telling; and this thirst is 
one which will never rest until satisfied. 
Howells tells us that “Man’s work in 
making books is all in vain if books in 
turn do not make men.” 

So we cherish the hope that the child’s 
association with the best books will 
greatly help to make him the man we 
want him to be. 

The ear-training value which comes to 
a child who hears many beautiful stories 
is worth considering, A taste is formed 


which will do much to establish standards 
of good English. 


Even more valuable than ear-training 
is the training of the child’s emotional 
nature. Mr. Wyche puts the matter 
thus: “The teacher who does not edu- 
cate the feelings of a child is not fitting 
him for a world in which feeling plays 
such an important part. It is feeling 
which paints the pictures, writes the 
poems, and does all the great and abiding 
work in the world. 


“History aims to inspire feeling, teach 
virtues, convey tradition, increase the 
area of common possession in social 
groups. This is why the told historical 
story is so effective in teaching. War is 
not the only activity of man worth re- 
cording. Stories of the great leaders are 
dramatic and easier to present than are 
the stories of the people; yet it is the 
function of history to tell the story of the 
common life. We must not only inspire 
him with an ambition to do great deeds, 
but to play small parts in a large spirit. 
So precisely suited is the story-telling 
method to the teaching of history, that 
we can say that children cannot acquire 
a right knowledge of history in any other 
way. It was the way history was once 
taught and taught so that it was never 
forgotten.”? 


However, if there were no other edu- 
cational values, story-telling would still 


be legitimate because of its recreational 
values and the pure joy it gives. 

In summing up the educational values, 
of story-telling I quote again from Mr. 
Partridge: 

“The story, then, is an important 
method in education. It is a very effec- 
tive and natural devise for conveying the 
ideals and volitions of one generation to 
the mind of another, and co-ordinating 
many individuals by means of the com- 
mon possession of these ideals and pur- 
poses. We have yet to learn fully how 
far we can go by this and other kinds of 
artistry in teaching; but that the story 
should have a serious place in education 
seems wholly certain. Just how large a 
place it should occupy is to be determ- 
ined, in part, by experiment. Good story- 
telling may be utilized in so many de- 
partments of education within and with- 
out the school; its artistic possibilities 
are so great; the present momentum of 
interest is so strong, and so well justified 
by science, that we may expect to see a 
widespread use of the story as a method 
of education. We shall expect to see 
story-telling become a part of the equip- 
ment of all teachers, and the story litera- 
ture of the world become more and more 
accessible, and better adapted to the 
child. And it is likely that the profes- 
sional story-teller will again flourish 
among us, as in the days before books 
and schools robbed him of his art.’ 


First Orchestra Concert 


An audience that in point of numbers 
exceeded expectations expressed itself 
as being well pleased with the open- 
ing concert of the State Normal School- 
Valley City Symphony Orchestra, on 
Tuesday evening, November 3. Dean H. 
FE. Goodsell conducted the organization. 

Four soloists took part and delight- 
fully varied the program: Prof. J. B. 
Meyer, who sang the famous “Toreador” 
song, from Bizet’s “Carmen” with or- 
chestral accompaniment; Kenneth Mc- 
Farland, who appeared in a cornet solo, 
“Bride of the Waves” by Clarke; Selma 
Aas, who sang ‘T'schaikowski’s “Joan of 
Arc’; and Master Ben Goodsell, whose 
violin solo, “Zigeunerweisen” by Sara- 
sate, added greatly to the fine program. 

The orchestral selections on the even- 
ing’s program included: 


Coronation March from “The Prophet” 


5 Hye, Wil oa Ae ss ue tae Mevyerbeer 
(GT ELCIICN © acs eee earn e ee eae Martin 
Selection trom. s;Carmen 4.5.44. Bizet 
ae Mises) Ore Waltzes one seen Waldteufel 
Overtiire: 1) Martanaie: eget ae Wallace 


The first appearance of the orchestra 
convinced those who had not before 


1Partridge. 


realized its possibilities. Other concerts 
will be given one each month throughout 
the year. A popular admission fee of 25 
cents is charged with a special fee of 15 
cents to students, to help defray the ex- 
pense of music and instruments. ‘The 
profit goes to the audience. 


Miss Alice (Jp sHishem ctities sm tue 
Model school, recently assisted in the 
conduct of a teachers’ institute at Steele. 


A tropical snake some two feet in 
length was recently captured from a 
bunch of bananas at the Stacy Mercan- 
tile Company in this city and made a 
member of the reptile family that reposes 
in the Normal School Museum. Its exact 
identity has not been discovered thus far, 
but it resembles the Boa Constrictor. 


President McFarland met with the 
presidents of the state educational insti- 
tutions in Fargo on November 11 to Wey 


Thuel Burnham, “the most-talked-of 
pianist in Paris” before the war, will ap- 
pear in recital in the third number of the 
artists’ course in the auditorium on 
Thursday evening, December 10. 


Assistant Dean Otis Here 


“It is natural for young persons to be 
in the experimental stage to see how far 
they can go, like the child who tries to 
see how far he can go to the lamp with- 
out burning his fingers,’’ said Assistant 
Dean D. H. Otis, of the College of Agri- 
culture, University of Wisconsin, in a 
short address that was replete with 
pointed illustrations, before the student 
body recently. 


“A man once put an advertisement in 
a paper asking for a man to drive his 
cab. ‘How near,’ he said to the first ap- 
plicant, ‘can you drive to the edge of that 
bridge (pointing to a structure over the 
river which has no railing) without tip- 
ping off?’ ‘With the hub even with the 
edge to the bridge,’ said the applicant. 
‘Don’t want you,’ said the man and 
turned abruptly away. ‘To the second 
applicant he put the same question, ‘How 
near can you drive to the edge of that 
bridge without tipping off?’ ‘With the 
tire just on the edge,’ said the second ap- 
plicant, and he, too, was turned away. 
The third replied that he could drive 
with the tire half over without accident. 
‘Don’t want you,’ said the cab-owner, 
and put his question to the fourth. ‘How 
near to the edge of that bridge can you 
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drive without tipping off?’ ‘Just as near 
to the middle as 1 can go,’ said the 
fourth. ‘You are the man | want.’ 

_ “So it is with our characters. It is not 
a question of how near to the brink of 
danger we can go and not fall, but how 
far we can keep from the temptations 
that come and tempt us to fall. What 
does education amount to if its possessor 
has nothing back of him to give it a 
standing? What we need today is the 
development of character in your younger 
generation. We have evidence enough of 
the need in our older generation but, un-~ 
fortunately, they are mostly too old and 
too set in their ways to reform. 

‘There is an inclination to put out the 
dollar sign. What we want 1s to be of 
the utmost use in the world and let the 
pay take care of. itself.. Did you ever 
hear of the old Scotch baker whose 
friends congratulated him on his great 
amount of wealth? ‘Why,’ he said, ‘I 
never tried to make a shilling. I tried to 
make the very best muffins and dough- 
nuts that I knew how and the shillings 
made themselves.’ ‘The world is looking 
for men and women who are so enthusi- 
astic that they forget all about the pay 
and work with a will. 

“When we get through, it will not be 
how much of earthly goods have we left, 
or what we have gotten out of life for 
ourselves, but of what good have we 
been. God grant that we may so govern 
and guide our lives that when we are 
leaving we may have been of some use to 
this generation.” 


“Tdeals and Service” was the subject 
of an address by Miss Frances Foote be- 
fore the Y. W. C. A. at the regular meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon, November 8. 
On the same afternoon, Prof. R. L. Fin- 
ney addressed the Y. M. C. A. 


Miss Helen M. Crane, librarian at the 
Normal School, appcared on the program 
at the meeting of the librarians of the 
state at Wahpeton, November 6 and 7, 
discussing the topic of the relation of the 
Normal School library to the rural com- 
munities of the state. 


Be good to yourseli—subscribe to the 
Alumni Quarterly today. 


The Curtiss Bible 


Now that old relics and keepsakes are 
being treasured more than ever and 
newspapers devote liberal space to books 
tworcenturiesvoldw rot. ©. Cr Curtiss 
head of the commercial department, 
boasts of a Bible 346 years old. Mr. 
Curtiss’ book is the oldest English Bible 
in America. 

The aged volume was printed in Gen- 
eva in 1568 and is bound in dressed 
sheepskin. It has stood the ravages of 
years remarkably well. Only a few of 
the pages are missing and the fly leaves 
contain an almost unbroken geneaology 
of the Curtiss family for over 300 years. 
Mr. Curtiss, who keeps the treasure in a 
steel vault, has been offered $6,000 for 
the book. It has been in his family for 
seventeen generations. 

In his book, “Historic Bibles in the 
United States,” Rev. John Wright, D. D., 
LL. D., of St. Paul, does not mention an 
older book than the Curtiss Bible. Mr. 
Curtiss has somewhat extensively investi- 
gated the claims of other owners of aged 
volumes and has not found any trace of 
an older Bible than his. The Bible 
owned by George Jenner, at Dickinson, 
N. D., was printed in 1724, making it 190 
years old. The book owned by Ralph C. 
Peabody, Long Prairie, Minn., is 215 
years old, but none has been found older 
than the aged Curtiss book. 


The Normal School football team 
twice scored against the heavier James- 
town College team in the annual contest 
on Normal Field which ended with a 14 
to 27 score for the visitors, Monday 
afternoon, November 9. A large delega- 
tion of rooters accompanied the collegian 


team in a special car to Valley City. 


Irene Jonani Coming 


The department of music announces 
as the next number of the artists’ course 
a recital on November 16 by Irene 
Jonani, lyric soprano of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company. 
Miss Jonani made her debut in grand 
opera at the age of nineteen in Mondovi, 
Italy, with signal success and is one of 
the youngest prima donnas before the 
public today. She was engaged to sing 
at Mondovi purely on the merits of her 
voice and her debut was accomplished 
without fanfare or sensational heralding, 
yet the morning after her first appear- 
ance every paper was filled with glowing 
accounts of the remarkable ability of the 
young American prima donna. 

It was during her engagement in Italy 
that Miss Jonani was offered a perman- 
ent engagement in the Berlin Royal 
Opera, but coincident with this offer 
came one from Henry Russell of the 
Boston Opera Company. In the autumn 
of 1913 Miss Jonani came to America to 
sing principal lyric and coloratura roles 
with the Boston Opera Company, her 
greatest success being achieved in “The 
Barber of Seville.” 

Before the 1913-14 season was over 
Miss Jonani had been engaged by the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany as one of its principal sopranos. 
Only a limited number of concert en- 
gagements are available on account of 
Miss Jonani’s appearances in opera, but 
one of these will bring this brilliant 
young artist to the Normal School audi- 
torium on November 16. 


Miss Mary G. Deem, Miss Ruth B. 
Cranz and Miss Evelyn Riebe entertained 
a number of the members of the faculty 
at the home of Miss Deem on Saturday 
evening, November 7. During the even- 
ing Miss Amidon and Miss Fjelde fur- 
nished music, Miss Foote told stories 
Mrs. Pryor read and Mrs. Biles appeared 
in artistic dances. 


Esther Anderson, Leila McLeod, Edna 
Stuart, Lottie Cole and Maida Hollet 
represented the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of the Normal School at 
the conference of the north central field 
associations at Fargo, Saturday and Sun- 
day, November 7 and 8. ‘The young 
ladies report a profitable and interesting 
conference session. 


Read all the alumni news in The 
Alumni Quarterly. If you are a life 
member of the Alumni Association and 
have not subscribed send the Quarterly 
25 cents today. If you are not a member 
enclose 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 
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Some Student Statistics 


Of the 552 students enrolled in the 
normal department for the fall term 
23.55 per cent have had actual teaching 
experience ranging from one term to ten 
school years, according to statistics re- 
cently compiled in the office of the regis- 
trar at the Normal School. Counting 
each term three months and three terms 
to the school year, the average number 
of months these students have taught is 
14.1 months. One hundred and _ thirty 
students have had actual teaching ex- 
perience. 

Forty-six counties of North Dakota 
are represented in the student body this 
term. These counties, with the number 
of students from each, are: 
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Penibitiany Bice. spree nee Mn cn tem Be boc 2.08 Oe eon RR 12 
PAGE GEE Syne ek Rag eee te ene ace ce ee eI 3 
anise: ke Sirs tisd ccs oie eee ea ne Oe oe eee 12 
Ra RSOni a pin 7 etn e eee RCN See eR Sen ge 16 
Reniyillied Sticks rata ee eee ae cee 1 
IReiTe ell eH o16 Riana alts ene GN ar ar eRe ara TT 18 
FRG GLE C Tatar Aite-tct Meer oe ene Treen aes as Wee 4 
SOAS tal hares we letay See OEE mee AN ited ASE eee Pe 16 
SVG SrNG Uh c agape eahat oA a oie. ais watery ees ek Ee ORE a ate 6 
Sitalr KGR saps poss ence ak es ees Sag reras Ee te RR ees 6 
SLEGIEW ee cons © are aan aaa eee a Borat Iyer RTE ae ti 
SUEIESIIT ATTN Te pensar Mae ae eons ar ek eae aaa 15 
RMowdae re tes cette saat, bie eaes pee tet Sal Aly setae 2 
Traall eerak crstekure: Accsla) ics aac ae eRe a Canes eae 2 
Wasi cantar. ehicguss Ae tyson tk can week err ween 15 
WV fea 2 doce aa a acest, Hanae ee PE NE aR RN dra 4 
Wels acere hae chad pat ol sao eae Someta CMe weet ge tie ee 1] 
Wii Tat Step aekn 1 ee REO art Uae Aa coe mR 4 


Fight outside states and Canada are 
represented in the student body as indi- 
cated below: 


Miames otay eer s-cslacmien ran monet cee ene icteeEn: 51 
South. Dalkotangse stave, emcee se ee cee ce eee 5 
Montana: cake ais sca ces chee ta: Rete eee 5 
ING Ww: SC Wiorlaeeicr vag oe nye ae ir nO ee 1 
ORW/Al aie taptagawn te abamre cone IO nha reine EaLoe ee eR nen 3 
Tinditariay Cos ae ces sicko ce eee eae Oe tore 1 
Wis@onis ini Aire. eee re eee tered ea Po Re eet 1 
Wentiuckye aitecacgabe eins soe ane See Ronee aC Moe it 
Gana dha Paes pac eeyret iets Bic Rocke ee en a Ee 1 
The student’s average age is 10.43 
s — 5S ¢C i o 43 

years. 


Kighteen nationalities are represented 
in the student body this term, the Nor- 
wegians predominating and the Germans 
following second in point of numbers. 
The nationality of students’ parents fol- 
lows: 


Norwegian—Both 
mother only, 22. 

German—Both parents, 70; father only, 
er only, 23. 

American—Both parents 58; father only 18; mother 
only 14. 

English—Both 


only 33. 


parents, 141; father only, 18; 


31; moth- 


parents 31; father only 19; mother 


Irish—Both parents 24; father only 16; mother 
only 21. 

Swede—Both parents 22; father only 9; mother 
only 11. 

Scotch—Both parents 12; father only 35; mother 


only 14. 

Dane—Both parents 8; father only 7; mother only 
oe 

Canadian—Both parents 3; father 
only 8. 

French—Both parents 2; father only 4; mother on- 


iieweete? 


onl- 4; mother 


de 
Swiss—Both parents 1; father only 2; mother on- 
iby Bs 
Welsh—Both parents 3; 
only 2. 
Dutch—Mother only 4; father only 1. 
Russian 30th parents 1; father only 1. 
Austrian—Mother only 1. 
Polish—Both parents 1. 
Bohenuan—Both parents 2. 
Icelander—Both parents 2. 


These students have expressed their 
preference for the following church de- 
nominations, with the number so ex- 
pressing themselves after each: 


father only 2; mother 


Methodist: Mipiscopale te access ccicshs icone retort 170 
Dat er anit Aes cars tare deci sees oaoteroonone Perera kay omen ee ours 143 
Congres ationial, ue. tee erect econ Memes cae meet ee 112 
Gre linlniey yeseewher ary Ae Ae RR aah ein eae ae Nh hl aye 46 
EE DUS COPA Tay! ita cincusuaneastecscsuewen | Wayenotee youn cated eee 36 
Presbyterian. 3 hc Nuase te oramaaceein ak Serine oem ee ene 29 
Baptist Aate-cmpenin.: Csr ieraeie eudec som teauen ee taay een ara 9 
iGhifistian ISClenGen (sees aan olen ele 1 
(GHGISTIATIO | oer al eee ae iose Rime RTE eee oR Eat 1 
Winitvensalistiiecss.cwpte eee Naar Ee ee 1 
Wannpbellttesn. ae i.cpeeeos een camels eeloecauiec ciate tween 1 


In answer to the question of wucre 
they were born, students give the names 
of twenty states in the Union and four 
foreign countries. ‘The number born in 
each follows : 


North Dakota 
Minnesota 
lowa 
South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
Illinois 

Missouri 
Tiinvdiaiiaxpoe ce sh tn cee Sens Bpatee i eee: oe eee 
Pennsylvania 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Kentucky 

Niew York 
Tennessee 
Washington 

Massachusetts 
Kansas 

Nebraska 
Montana 
Virginia 
Canada 

Norway 
Sweden 
Germany 
Russia 


sig spidlbaht «pi cael chars Ne RCNA hive Fe ni CCiemD es ee 6 
6 

ciatlaup tal eee. cashes Pelee Mesias nepey- treet mene nal 5 
ERE AEG ti ah Gog Bains ADIGA EA OG LOO GSTS & 3 
sees molloaule onamerv oe ct nee n sans Raced ara eplalea tozecs teen ahs Uckal tay er ara 3 
MSTARR Faby Rib necioto nl Ako Heino coe tions bo, cerio sis 3 
Dee Hey eet cid HIG GNCktE DOD as.Oo LoDo 2 
Sushi anata cantata! intr: wehruait Seater aloe ee meen Revere 2 
BES er BW Schein Coss Dig ol Ao meaIS ola ssAD NO. 2 
SAE Plo ASO RSD. OS SC OS. G it 
Bree ee a edo OF UsO Gn ODE eo ROOST OLO o -Henre ul 
SoReal to Rien ee aD S nolo tpenco: Gecbatcan aro 6 a 
SL oli o.0 FOO oa ea wy dio asosd 0 1 
Bee mot Ber ORE Dinter AAO ero bar sicconottie owe 1 
EMD Ge OME .o Coe DOOM ANE ODO Db DoS els 6 
PO Hao Ooo UE Oc Ia eaOmidoG Ao Loe D 3 
SES AREER AA PTS Mar aoe et Cx OAD) Ce GAS Ce SICS 6 2 
SRE hem Dien to! o.0 ByasD arteroraro aia rota eet tas 2 

3 


Forty-two cccupations were mentioned 
in answer to the question, “Father’s Oc- 
cupation’’”’ on the students’ enrollment 
cards. Forty students reported their 
paternal parents deceased and twenty- 
eight made no statement as to father’s 


occupations. Occupations and the num- 
ber who reported the same follow: 

Ratiniers: Scere wuyacen sae ste cess uo anaes Seatees sete sae 285 
Merchants, xine rion nesters oie eR OL ess 44 
Reali PEST ALS yee s mee eR ee Se De Bee oe Pena 21 
JV bk otic yee ee com cr oiin oes Geter nen Sata e ah tere ola Buarsimicrols oe 17 
Railroadrenimloyeesine see eee ee eee 9 
COMTEA CHOLES PBs cs fork ces ele acini Sates een a Oe 8 
iravelinioesalesmient 1 -2cpera senate rae 6 
Slelnteyelezaacra Mae, cea Olytioro BA mararea se SSIs 4 CbLcre piece 7 
GCatpentersh: A exten aecostimer a tonite Pea ewan 8 
Bankers =, Aaicn reich ete asad a ieae ehe e 5 


Besides the above, scattering occupa- 
tions named include: Policemen, physi- 
cians, bookkeepers, plumbers, veterinari- 
ans, postmasters, teamsters, janitors, 
harness makers, painters, barbers, butch- 
ers, hotel keepers, section foremen, mail 
carriers, dairymen, bakers, laborers, 
clerks, mechanics, lawyers, insurance 
agents, political office holders, collectors 
of customs, tailors, millers, photog- 
raphers, blacksmiths and druggists. 


The Zoellners’ Concert 


Over 800 people heard the Zoellner 
String Quartet in the second number of 
the artists’ course in the Auditorium on 
Thursday evening, October 29. In its 
second appearance at the Normal School 
this gifted quartet of artists more than: 
fulfilled the high expectations of a criti- 
cal audience and even played beyond the 
reputation that has twice brought them 
to Valley City. 

The program was opened with the 
Beethoven Quartet, which was well re- 
ceived and followed by two violin selec- 
tions by Mr. Amandus Zoellner. He, 
too, received hearty applause; but it is 
not too much to say that every member 
of this family is an artist of the highest 
order. Miss Antoinette Zoellner’s violin 
parts, in particular, were a source of de- 
light to a music loving audience. The 
viola parts were played by the. father, 
Mr. Joseph Zoellner, Sr., and the cello 
parts responded to the artistic tempera- 
ment of Mr. Joseph Zoellner, Jr., who is 
also an artist on the piano. 

The organization left the city immedi- 
ately after the concert for eastern points. 
They are enjoying one of the most ex- 
tensive tours this year. 


An all-Normal School Hallowe’en 
party was held in the gymnasium on 
Monday evening, November 2, owing to 
the fact that Saturday evening is literary 
society night. 


Prof. R. L. Finney, of the department 
of education, addressed nearly 100 of his 
students in the Model school gymnasium 
on Saturday evening, October 31, on 
some interesting phases in connection 
with the history of education. 


A host of friends hope for the speedy 
recovery of Mrs. K. B. Macdonald, in- 
structor in the department of rural 
school studies, who is reported seriously 
ill at the Riverside Hospital. 


Miss Golda B. Nelson, who is remem- 
bered as an instructor in the department 
of languages, is pursuing vocal work 
under, Anthony .E.. Carlson) sat os 
Angeles, Cal., this year. Aside from her 
studies in voice and piano, Miss Nelson 
is conducting a chorus of over fifty 
voices and a ladies’ glee club. Miss Nel- 
son has promised THe BuLLETIN a 
“Christmas Prayer’ for the December 
issue. 


Prof. M. W. Wemett, Supervisor of 
the Model School, assisted in the con- 
duct of the Billings County Teachers In- 
stitute at Medora during the week of 
November 9. 


Were Bi Uo EsilehN 


Need For New Building 


Following an investigation of the 
crowded conditions mentioned by Presi- 
dent McFarland in his biennial report, 
the State Board of Normal School Trus- 
tees has included among its recommen- 
dations to the. next legislature an addi- 
tional building for the Valley City Nor- 
mal School. It is estimated that a build- 
ing that would adequately relieve pres- 
ent congested conditions will cost in the 
neighborhood of $100,000. 

At present, and that during the light- 
est term of the year, from the standpoint 
of enrollment, every department 


of the board at Valley City on October 
29, sessions were held at Minot and May- 
ville on October 27 and 28, respectively. 
At each point the board was occupied 
with business of the usual routine nature 
besides investigating existing conditions 
with a veiw to making ts recommenda- 
tions to the legislature. 


Members of the board were chapel 
guests and later dinner guests at the dor- 
mitory at Valley City. Following the 
afternoon session they again dined, this 
time in the domestic science rooms. 
Members who met at Valley City on Oc- 
tober 29 are: Messrs. J. M. Devine, 


Miss Tate Chapel Speaker 


oor 


Io all students I would say, ‘Will 
you try month after month and year after 
year to bring about something your 
teacher cannot help you with to any great 
extent, and that your parents cannot help 
you in to any great extent? I mean 
something that fies almost entirely upon 
your own individual effort, and that is 
toward bringing about a personality that 
will reach human hearts and a person- 
ality that will send human hearts toward 
you and make your life better.” 

So said Mrs. P. P. Tate, of Portland, 
Ore., vice-president of the National 


is handicapped by lack of room. 
Rooms have been pressed into ser- 
vice for recitation purposes that 
must be lighted artificially even on 
a bright day. Cloak rooms are en- 
tirely_ inadequate. The library is 
crowded during nearly every hour 
of the day and at times represents 
a bargain counter rather than a 
quiet place for study. The gym- 
nasium classes have outgrown their 
present quarters to the extent of 
where students eligible to such 
classes must be excluded on account 
of lack of room. Over 200 seniors 
have applied for practice teachine 
in the Model school during the fall 
term. Other departments are equal- 
ly congested. 


The recommendations of the 
board also include a cottage for the 
superintendent of grounds, a barn 
and machine house, all to be located 
on the Normal School farm in the 
Tracy addition. ‘This tract of land, 
besides furnishing an athletic field, 
prodtices a large amount of the 


PeelB RA BDUGA LION: 


That man, I think, has a liberal educa- 
tion whose body has been so trained in 
youth that it is the ready servant of his 
will, and does with ease all that, as a 
mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intel- 
lect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all 
its parts of equal strength and in smooth 
working order, ready, like a steam 
engine, to be turned to any kind of 
work and to spin the gossamers as well 
as forge the anchors of the mind; whose 
mind is stored with the knowledge of the 
great fundamental truths of nature and 
the laws of her operations; one who, no 
stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions have been trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the ser- 
vant of a tender conscience; one who has 
learned to love beauty, whether of 
nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and 
to- esteem others as himself —Thomas 


Henry Hu-ley. 


Congress of Mothers, at the general 
exercises on Saturday morning, 
October 18. Continuing her ad- 
dress, Mrs. Tate said, “Make.an 
effort not to have the child fit the 
school, but to have the school in 
which you teach fit the child; not 
to have the child meet the school’s 
need. but the school’s need meet 
the child’s need, whether in the city 
or in the rural school. Take them 
not en masse, but one by one. 
Study them and give them of your 
best to brine forth from them the 
basic step of men and women.” 


In a series of addresses 
one each week, by the physicians of 
the city before the student body, 
Dr. C. E.. Spicer spoke on the sub- 
jectuoin <) hechyerand) ltseG@arey on 
Friday morning, October 23. On 
the following Friday, Dr. A. W. 
MacDonald addressed the students 
on the subject of “Cancer.” On 
November 6, Dr. S. A. Zimmer- 
man’s subject was “Vital Resist- 


given, 


vegetables Ronetined at the dormi- 
tories. It also furnishes experimental 
plots for the Department of Agriculture. 
Machinery necessary to till this tract 
now stands in the open weather for lack 
of housing facilities and the barn in 
which are kept the teams and milk cows 
that supply the dormitory, is entirely in- 
adequate. A residence for the superin- 
tendent of grounds located on the farm 
would allow better supervision and pro- 
tection to property owned by the state. 

Other items recommended for the 
school include provision for the improve- 
ment of the erounds, additional appara- 
tus and furniture much needed in sev- 
eral departments and provision for l- 
brary additions. The board will also ask 
for the repair of the artesian well that 
has supplied the school with water for 
many years but has been out of repair 
for two or three years. Financial condi- 
tions will also make necessary a substan- 
tial maintenance appropriation for the 
next biennial period. 

Preceding the meeting of the members 


Minot; State Superintendent FE. J. Tay- 
lor, alge Se Hugh McDonald, acy 
City. M. Rishworth, McClusky; M. 


Te stan Mayville, and Presidents Crane 
and McFarland, advisory members. 
Messrs. F. A. Willson, President, Bath- 
gate; H. A. Nelson, Ray; and Presidert 
Hillyer were absent. 


The Normal School football team held 
the Moorhead Normal School team to a 
IO vAetie score in thesannhtal contest 
here on Monday afternoon, November 2 
The game between the local team and the 
Ellendale Normal and Industrial School 
eleven ended with a score of 13 to 13. 


Though they lack in numbers, in com- 
parison eeith the young ladies enrolled, 
the young men showed no lack of spirit 
when they greeted the State Board of 
Normal School Trustees with the well- 
known ‘Nine Rahs,” during the general 
exercises on October 29. Nearly 100 
beys are enrolled this term. 


ance.”’ Several other physicians are 
scheduled to speak. 


The classes in animal husbandry under 
Prof. ML C James recently visited the 
Me Mo sWhite: farm near Valley City. 
Mr. White has thirty-five head of full- 
blooded Percheron horses which were of 
particular interest to the students. 


Bert Weston has withdrawn from 
school to accept a teachine position in 
the Pillsbury Consolidated School, of 
which Miss Carolyn D. Wood, a member 
of the faculty at the Normal School last 
year, is principal. 

The Normal School is considering pre- 
senting the Coburn Players in “The 
Yellow Jacket,’ an immensely popular 
Chinese play, in the auditorium this win- 
ter. The Coburn Players are remem- 
bered as having appeared in Shakespear- 
ean repertoire on the campus last June, 
during the music festival. 


THES BO Li Ean 


Recent Chapel Speakers 


On the occasion of the meeting of the 
State Board of Normal School Trustees 
in Valley City on October 29, President 
McFarland called upon Superintendent 
E.. J. Taylor, of Bismarck, and President 
A. G. Crane, of the State Normal School 
at Minot, to address the students at the 
general exercises. 

“As your president has said,’ began 
Superintendent Taylor, “we have been 
holding a series of meetings to determine 
the conditions in the various institutions 
and what recommendations we could 
make to the legislature. We have come 
to the decision that we shall recommend 
to the legislature to be as liberal as pos- 
sible in the support and upbuilding of 
these institutions. We have come to the 
conclusion that these schools draw to 
them the best people in the state and no 
expense is too great in developing such a 
resource. 

“In a very short time all you who are 
assembled here will be alumni, all loyal 
to the Normal School at Valley City. 
You will be scattered all over this state 
of North Dakota doing the work that 
you are preparing to do while here. But 
remember this, that your usefulness be- 
gins before you leave school; that while 
you are here, you are of great value to 
the institution and the state. When we 
see a number of young people gathered 
together as we do here today, we realize 
that great sums of money are needed to 
develop and train these young people to 
prepare them for the task of teaching 
our young people all over the state.” 

President Crane told of some of the 
experiences in the building and organiza- 
tion-of the Minot school and then said. 
in part: “We are not very close to the 
border on either the north or the west, 
but from all that great country I bring 
you greetings. We are trying to do the 
same things there that you are trying to 
do here. 


“We are under the same government, 
the same state superintendent, the same 
laws and we are tryine to follow the 
same course and to do the same things, 
and it seems to me, as I have been read- 
ine the papers lately, that somehow or 
other I straightened my back and raised 
my head and felt that we teachers of the 
public schools are those who will deal 
above all others with all the boys and 
cirls of the state. No other institution 
reaches them as we do, and I have gotten 
a glimpse of what this profession may 
mean and of what those in it may make 
it mean. 

“T think of the little boy who groaned 
over the present European war, for he 
said that now in his history lesson he 
would have to learn all those new names. 
We teach in history the glory of battle 


and victory, but we wll teach them the 
abhorrent phases of war and that civili- 
zation is and will be better when no such 
horrors may be enacted as is being done 
in Europe at the present time. It is to 
that profession that I bring greetings 
from the fellow teachers of the north- 
west.” 


Nearly 150 Valley City Normal School 
alumni, students and faculty members 
assembled at the meeting of the North 
Dakota Education Association, on Thurs- 
day evening, October 22, met at a re- 
union and banquet in the parlors of the 
Presbyterian church at Bismarck. Presi- 
dent McFarland was toastmaster. 


Dr. Rudolph Acher, of the department 
of educational psychology, was one of 
the instructors at the Morton County 
Teachers’ Institute at Flasher during the 
week of November 9. 


Professors M. C. James, W. M. We- 
mett, Miss Hilda Winsted, matron of the 
state dormitories, and Mrs. Clarence 
Issacson, of this city, were the judges in 
the Valley City home garden contest. 


At a recent meeting of the Valley City 
Welfare Club, Miss Genevieve L. Ly- 
ford, of the kindergarten department ex- 
hibited and explained the Montessori ap- 
paratus. 


Many alumni are sending in their sub- 
scriptions to the Quarterly with news 
notes. They are helping to make the 
Quarterly a brighter magazine. Have 
you seen the last issue? 


Ten Graduates Next Month 


With the close of the fall term, Decem- 
ber 19, ten students will be candidates 
for graduation from the various courses 
of the Normal School. ‘These students, 
with their home addresses, are: 


Claire Alma Hoisveen......... Grafton 
Annie: severe ‘jelland: i) 27 Hastings 
ClaraeBellelarsonas sce Benson, Minn. 
Clara. -Hnielia jee we nee Aneta 
Marjorie Caldwell Meizhon...Westhope 
Ida Mathilda Moe.......... Valley City 
Citar arseii aera een Valley City 
Cora MathildatRover- acne Grandin 


Hazel McLeod Wasmus..... Park River 
IKOSeu Nia a rete 7 iilom eee Bordulac 

Of these students Miss Meighon also 
is to complete her work in domestic sci- 
ence, and Mrs. Wasmus in the kinder- 
garten department. Miss Meighon has 
been elected to teach domestic science at 
Pillsbury next term. Others have teach- 
ing pplications before school boards or 
will return for advanced work at the 
Normal School. 


The School Peace League 


Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war.—WMilton. 


War is hell. Its glory is all moon- 
shine.—Gen. Sherman. 


The greatest war of all time, involving 
a dozen nations, today is one of the most 
potent, most clinching arguments for 
universal peace. War is the biggest ar- 
gument against war. To teach is abhor- 
rent features and relegate to barbarism 
its false glory, “to promote the spirit of 
international justice and fraternity” are 
the objects of the American School Peace 
League. 

According to the constitution, a meet- 
ing of those interested in this propa- 
ganda was held at Bismarck, October 22, 
when the North Dakota branch of the 


American School Peace League was 
organized and the following officers 
elected : 

President—Prof. W. M. Wemett, Val- 
ley City. 

First ‘Vice-President-—Pren Waauee 


Squires, Grand Forks. 

Second Vice-President—Prof. C. R. 
Travis, Mayville. 

Secretary—H. G. Arnsdorf, Valley 
City. 

Treasurer—Supt. 
son, LaMoure. 

Teachers in the schools; students in 
secondary schools, normal schools and 
colleges; and persons otherwise enlisted 
in the general work of education are 
eligible to membership, without payment 
of dues, as follows: Any rural school 
organizing a branch will be considered 
a patron by the payment annually of 
$1.00; any “consolidated school, by the 
payment annually of $2.00; and any or- 
eanized graded or high school and any 
institution of higher learning, by the pay- 
ment annually of $3.00; any person who 
pays annually $5.00 shall be called a con- 
tributing member; and any person who 
pays $25.00 or more annually shall be 
called a patron. 

Already three schools in the state have 
agreed to organize local branches of the 
league, to observe Peace Day with suit- 
able proerams and to send their annual 
dues. These are the Jamestown schools, 
the Upham Consolidated School and the 
State Normal School at Valley City. 
Others will be announced from time to 
time as the list grows. 


Laura “By “Sander- 


President McFarland was one of the 
speakers at a teachers’ institute at Stan- 
ton on Wednesday and Thursday, No- 
vember I1 and 12. 


President McFarland was a _ recent 
chapel speaker at the State Normal 
School at Minot. 
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THE CORRELATION OF MUSIC WITH OTHER STUDIES IN THE CURRICULUM 
By Miss Fannie C. Amipon, Department of Public School Music. 


One of the most potent fac- 
tors in the development of 
character is our emotional 
life. Every one knows how 
much oftener we are impelled 
to action through our feelings 
than we are through cold in- 
tellect. We know, too, that 
the facts and truths taught us 
in childhood remain more 
firmly fixed in memory and a 
more powerful force in direct- 
ing our life, if they were 
taught in a manner to arouse 
our emotions. 

The purpose of education 
is to develop power, to equip 
thesyouth to, face slife in 
any direction. What subject 
touches life on as many sides 
—to develop, to intensify, and 
to modify—as music? 
—‘A-proper adjustment of the 
school curriculum calls for a 
recognition of the purposes 
and interests, that music has 
in common with other sub- 
jects, and a recognition of the 
power music has on its emo- 
tional side to stimulate and 


make vital the knowledge 
gained in various subjects. 
Are the children ¥ in.” our. 


schools getting all the benefit 
they might from the music 
work, relegated as it is to a 
separate class period? As good 
as many of our music courses 
are, and the courses in the other subjects, would not each be 
enhanced and made infinitely more fascinating, more forceful 
in life, if they were intimately associated ? 

How often we hear the cry from supervisors, principals and 
grade teachers for more time. It is not a matter of time but of 
correlation. Music in the school is not a special subject. It is 
a vital and prominent part of nature study, physical education, 
literature, geography and history. When its correlative use 
with these subjects is fully appreciated by superintendents, 
supervisors and grade teachers the time problem will be largely 
solved. When school boards recognize the fact that a teacher 
is not prepared to teach the so-called essentials until she can 
also teach the music with which they are so closely allied, then 
will they cease to regard public school music as a_ special 
subject. 

Nature study and music should go hand in hand in the kin- 
dergarten and throughout the grades. How everything in 
nature has a message for the child—the rustling leaf, the burst- 
ing of bud and blossom, the beauty and fragrance of the 
flower, the song of the bird, the sighing of the breeze, the 
babbling brook, the roaring storm, rain, snow and sunshine—all 


MISS FANNIE C. AMIDON 


touch and sweeten his heart 
with the love and care of the 
Great Creator until it bursts 
into joyous song. How care- 
fully the songs should be plan- 
ned as the nature work is 
planned, according to seasons 

During the time of the rich 
and abundant harvest when all 
Jature is arrayed in her mar- 
velous coloring, what could 
more truly vitalize the work 
of the physical condition, do- 
mestic science, music, drawing 
and art than to arrange a 
harvest pageant. A carefully 


selected number of harvest 
songs, harvest folk dances 
and songs of thanksgiving 


could be selected. A queen of 
the harvest might be chosen, 
dressed in the rich autumn 
“coloring” and seated” Oh a 
throne made beautiful by the 
grains and flowers of the sea- 
son. <As the curtain rises 
upon this scene the children 
might march on to the stage 
singing a song of thanks- 
giving, some bearing golden 
bowl s of fruit, others grains, 
vegetables, ete. They could 
lay their offering at the feet 
of the queen, then various 
groups could dance, while 
other groups sang, the Vintage 
dance, the Spinning dance, 
the Reapers’ dance, Harvest 
Other groups might Hae ee the Pilgrims and 
the first Thanksgiving. At the close, all should join in a song 
of praise. The domestic science department would have added 
interest in preparing the costumes. The art department would 
exhaust its skill in securing perfect harmony in color and artis- 
tic setting, and the grace and beauty of movement acquired in 
physical education work would be shown in every move and 
posture while upon the stage. 

As the children study how mother nature prepares herself 
for winter they love to sing the songs describing this prepara- 
tion. In winter they love the Jack Frost, Snow and Bell songs. 
In the spring and early summer we have the songs of the return 
of the birds, spring flowers the leafing trees, rain and sunshine. 

I feel assured that every teacher makes use of the correlation 
of music and literature. Noble actions and high ideals find ex- 
pression in beautiful works; these works become a more lasting 
powerful and uplifting force to life if they are wedded to noble 
music. When the children leave the erades they would know 
through music the best poems of Field, Stephenson, Lucy Lar- 
com, Dunster, Whittier, Longfellow, and the beautiful lyrics of 
Tennyson and Browning. 


dance, etc. 
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The possibilities of correlation with 
geography are so many in occupations, 
customs, home, life, etc., I can only 
mention a few talks that could be given 
upon conditions of life when the world 
was young, before people came together 
to live in large cities and before there 
were shop sand factories. People lived 
in the country or little villages. They 
made by hand the things they needed 
for food, shelter and clothing, get- 
ting the material from the plants and 
animals around them. They seemed 
to enjoy their work, for they made 
up many happy songs about the things 
they were doing. In this way we have 
our hunting, spinning herding, fishing 
sowing, reaping, plowing, blacksmithing, 
milling, shearing, shoemaking and lullaby 
songs. The children could group those 
that have very strong motion or rhythm, 
as sowing, blacksmithing, and shoemak- 
ing. They could also note the similarity 
of movement in the lullaby, fishing song 
(swaying of boat), and the herding sonz. 

When studying about the little people 
of other lands the children should be 
taught the beautiful songs that are writ- 
ten about the little people and might be 
costumed as the children of those lands 
are; for example, as the Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Dutch, Scotch, Swiss, etc. The 
lullabys and Christmas songs and carols 
of these different lands might be imper- 
sonated in like manner. 

In our history work what better ma- 
terial can we find than the folk-songs of 
the various nations. There is such a 
wealth of material here and we can find 
no better source of good educational 
songs, for phrases, for the study and 
writing of melody and rhythm, for the 
development of poetical, musical and 
musicianly singing. 

The children’s attention should be 
called to the condition of the peoples who 
produced these folk songs. In the warm 
climates, where Nature is lavish of her 
beauty and gives an abundance of things 
which please the eye, ear and all the other 
senses, we find a national music, gay, 
florid and vividly portraying the ease and 
joyousness of the people. While on the 
other hand the nations that live in colder 
climates, where the people must work 
hard for food and clothing where life is 
a more serious and a more tragic busi- 
ness, where much of the year they must 
stay indoors and live in closer and more 
intimate relationship, their affections be- 
come deeper and more enduring ; they be- 
come introspective and more inclined to 
silence. So all their music portrays these 
deeper emotions. 

We find in the folk music of the Poles, 
Russians, Hungarians and Bohemians a 
music which seems to have escaped from 
throbbing breasts and hearts embittered 
by misfortune and grief of a nation. The 
folk songs are a more accurate and vital 


history of any people than we can get 
from any printed page. 


AWARDED TO FORENSIC 
WINNERS 


Eight gold medals were awarded 
last commencement and later presented 
to students and former students in rec- 
ognition of oratorical ability in inter- 
scholastic contests. The design is ta- 
ken from the stained glass window in 
the auditorium and is a traditional one 
well known to a majority of the grad- 
uates. On the reverse side of the 
medal are neatly engraved the name of 
the winner, the contest and the date. 
The proud wearers are: Blanche Ste- 
vens, 713, now teaching at Sarles; Paula 
Kittel, ’13, assistant in the department 
of languages at the normal school; 
Raymond McLees, ’13, principal at Mc- 
Henry; Nina Peterson, 713, teaching at 
Shoshone, Idaho; Alexander Aas, 715; 
Helen Outram, 714, teaching at New 
Salem; Dell Rodger, “14; and Ida 
Myhro, 714, teaching at Leeds. Misses 
Myhro and Peterson represented the 
Normal school at the Stanley Hall de- 
clamatory contest, Minneapolis, while 
the other members have represented 
the school in the annual debates with 


Jamestown college. 


President McFarland, together with 
Gov. L. B. Hanna, Judge S. L. Nuchols, 
Jamestown; and President Kroeze of 
Jamestown College, was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the North 
Dakota Division of the Society for the 
Friendless. 


The young ladies of the second floor 
of the “Old Dorm” will entertain those 
of the first and third floors at a “get ac- 
quainted” party on Saturday evening, 
October 31. Children’s costumes and 
antics will characterize the party. Light 
refreshments will be served. 


Miss Mary G. Deem, head of the art 
department recently assisted in the con- 
duct of the McLean County Teachers’ 
Institute at Washburn. 


The first message was heard over the 
new wireless station recently installed at 
the Normal School on Thursday, October 
15. The message emanated from the 
State University station at Grand Forks 
and was distinctly heard at Valley City. 
The local station is in charge of Prof. 
McMullen. 

Miss Alice J. Fisher will have charge 
of the primary work at the Kidder 
County Institute to be held soon. 


A large number of students accom- 
panied Miss Laura L,. Perrine, curator of 
the museum, to the Fair Ground hill on 
Thursday evening, October 15, to view 
Delavar’s comet, and listened to an inter- 
esting talk on the new visitor in the 
northern sky. 


About twenty domestic science stu- 
dents, accompanied by Miss Vera Winn, 
attended the meeting of the State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs at Jamestown on 
Wednesday, October 14, and heard the 
interesting address of Miss Johnson, 
chairman of the home economics section 
of the national federation. 


‘The State Normal School football 
team journeyed to Cooperstown on Mon- 
day, October 12, and defeated the high 
school team there, 31 to o. 


Miss Candis Nelson, of the depart- 
ment of education, was a recent speaker 
before the Valley City Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 


The Normal School faculty entertained 
the students at their annual reception at 
the Normal School on the first Saturday 
evening of the fall term. The rooms and 
corridors were tastily decorated in 
autumn colors, and light refreshments 
were served. 


Miss Evelyn Riebe, assistant in the art 
department, is the author of a series of 
enlightening studies in the Westland 
Educator on subjects pertaining to rural 
art. This month she offers some per- 
tinent suggestions for picture study in the 
grades. 


Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth has been 
appointed a member of the Home Eco- 
nomics Committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 


Prof. M. C. James acted in the capacity 
of judge at the poultry show held in con- 
nection with the recent corn show at Cas- 
selton. 
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DRAMATIC REPRODUCTION FOR RIGHT SCHOOL SPIRIT 


“Some years ago, when teaching in a 
city system, I fell heir to the rare priv- 
ilege of a visiting day among the grades. 
Not being assigned to any particular 
building I followed the leadings of Fate, 
which introduced me to two schools and 
two teachers as widely separated in ideals 
and results as the earning capacity of 
most teachers and preachers is differen- 
tiated from the salary they receive.” So 
writes Miss Mary Gardner, assistant 
critic in the Model School, in an interest- 
ing article called “Dramatic Repro- 
duction” in the current number of 
the Westland Educator. 


“In the first school everything 
moved with automaton precision. 
You had a feeling that when this 
teacher entered her school room each 
morning she pressed some kind of a 
pedagogical button that put the 
wheels in relentless motion for the 
day. The simile might be pressed 
farther. The steel of some great in- 
dustrial plant was no more unrespon- 
sive nor unyielding than seemed the 
ruling spirit of this domain. ‘The re- 
lation that existed between this 
teacher and her pupils was not unlike 
the regard a stationary engineer has 
for the efficiency of each part of his 
machine that as a whole it may per- 
form its allotted task. In this teach- 
er’s mind there seemed no recogni- 
tion of the human dynamo repre- 
sented by each little man and woman. 
In her mind they were but so many 
cogs, spokes, screws, etc., that per- 
formed their parts in order that the 
wheels of the machine of school keep- 
ing might revolve. No absolute mon- 
arch ever ruled with greater despot- 
ism. No downtrodden people of suc 
a monarch ever had all individuality 
crushed out of them more effectually 
than by this pedagogical dictator 
holding sway over some two score 
subjects, submissive or rebellious as 
the case might be. 


“And that other room! It needs 
but few words to describe its atmo- 
sphere. The spirit of “you and I to- 
gether, Love” dominated each long, 
happy day of mutual living and learning 
and helping. The very air invited you to 
lean back in your chair and take your 
ease and be comfortable as you had not 
dared to do in that other room where 
backs like ram-rods, and hands folded in 
a tense clinch had been the only position 
accepted. Your soul recognized with 
gratitude and basked in—the motherly 
atmosphere of the room—the ‘big sister’ 
spirit of sympathy and helpfulness. 


“There are too many schools like the 
first I have described, far too few like the 
last. There are many teachers, ruling 
over their kingdoms in an arbitrary way 


To appear in the Normal 
Thursday evening, October 29, in the Second 


who would be glad to be human—to un- 
bend—if only they dared and if only they 
knew how without what they would con- 
sider a loss of professional dignity, than 
which a falser thing never existed. 

“To such teachers, anxious to abdicate 
their false position, I would suggest dra- 
matic reproduction as a sovereign rem- 
edy, not as a cure-all, claiming more than 
it can perform, but a method that can be 
guaranteed to produce better social rela- 
tions between teacher and pupil. 
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THE ZOELLNER STRING QUARTETTE 


School Auditorium 


Artists’ Program of the Year. 


“The feeling of co-operation, social in- 
terdependence, inherent in every soul, is 
established at once, for no play can be 
produced through individual effort, but is 
the result of their combined efforts, and, 
like the chain, is only as strong as its 
weakest part. 

yeris a. littles dificult’ for evene the 
teacher most tenacious of her dignity to 
resume the old false relations of monarch 
and subject with her children, once she 
has shared their dismay at ‘Pussy’s Being 
in the Well’ through ‘Johnny Green’s’ evil 
designs—or tried to relieve “Little Bo- 


Peep’s’ anxiety over her truant sheep, or 
catered to the rollicking desires of jolly 
‘Old King Cole.’ Both teacher and pupil, 
even the most reserved, most diffident, 
most backward, escape out of themselves, 
go beyond themselves, and for the time 
being are quite another personality, with 
all the freedom and abandon that im- 
plies.” 


Five new typewriters were recently ad- 
ded to the equipment of the commercial 
department. 


During the month, Miss Mary G. 
Deem, of the art department, enter- 
tained her cousin, Mr. Percy Good- 
rick, of Winchester, Ind. Mr. Good- 
rick spent some time inspecting the 
Normal School and greeting Hoosier 
faculty members and others. 


Miss Frances Foote, dean of 

women and instructor in the depart- 
ment of English, appeared on the pro- 
gram of the State Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at Jamestown, on Wed- 
nesday, October 14, telling a number 
of stories. Miss Foote is widely 
known over the country as an artist at 
story telling. 
The Clionian Literary Society initi- 
ated its new members at the regular 
meeting on Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 102. Both the Be B: GC and:A then- 
eum societies have also entered upon 
the year’s work. 


An exhibit of dressmaking and 
handiwork done by students of the 
domestic science department attracted 
considerable attention at the Federa- 
tion meeting in Jamestown. 


The progressive spirit of the Y. W. 
C. A. was again shown recently when 
the young ladies entertained in their 
room at an All-Normal school tea. 
Several hundred students partook of 
on the association’s hospitality and at the 

same time enjoyed a fine Victrola con- 

cert. Whatever these young ladies at- 
tempt succeeds, and any young lady who 
goes through school without attaching 
herself to the association misses a large 
part of what school life should mean to 
the prospective teacher. 


A membership campaign, followed by 
a stag party, is being planned by the of- 
ficers of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 


Prof. M. C. James, head of the depart- 
ment of agriculture, addressed the school 
patrons at Enderlin on Friday evening, 
October 16, 
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Our Annual Visitor 


Dr. Joseph H. Hull, of the chair “of 
education, Boston University, formerly 
president of the State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kan., will be the annual “‘visi- 
tor” to the State Normal School here, ac- 
cording to a statement just given out by 
President McFarland. 

Dr. Hill comes here in accordance with 
a policy of the school to bring to its stu- 
dent body and faculty membership for a 
week each year a progressive leader in 
the field of education. During the past 
few years such “visitors” have included 
A. E. Winship, of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston; President McKenny, of the 
State Normal Col- 
essen oY pstlanti, 
Which pondu sb) tT: 
Cook of the State 
Normal School, 
Normal, Ill. 

Dr. Hill gradu- 
ated ahr Om) =the 
Normal School of 
which he was des- 
tined to be presi- 
dent, but furthered 
his education at 
N orthwestern 
University. He be- 
gan his teaching 
career in 1876, 
taking the chair of 
Latin at Emporia 
from 1887 to 1900. 
From 1901 to 1906 
hes heldy the: posi- 
tion of vice-presi- 
dent and in the latter year became presi- 
dent of the Emporia State Normal 
School. In 1913 he resigned the presi- 
dency to become head of the department 
of education at Boston University. Dr. 
Hill has held the presidency of the Kan- 
sas State Teachers’ Association, and the 
vice-presidency of the National Educa- 
tional Association. He is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary scholastic 
fraternity. 

Dr. Hill will deliver a series of ad- 
dresses before the student body during 
the chapel hour each day during his 
week’s visit early in the winter term. 
Following the close of school each day, 
he will address the members of the fac- 
ulty on some of the modern tendencies 
in education. 


YOUNG LADIES 


At a recent meeting of the senior class, 
Dell Rodger was elected president ; Anna 
Thune, vice-president ; Anne Rutherford, 
secretary; Clara Olson, treasurer; and 
Albert Goeschell, seargent-at-arms. 


The State Board of Normal School 
Trustees is scheduled to meet at Minot, 
October 28; Mayville, October 29; and 
Valley City, October 30. 


1915 Blizzard Staff 


At a recent meeting of the Senior 
class, Lawrence Bohnoff was elected 
managing editor of the 1915 Blizzard, 
the students’ annual at the Normal 
School. Editors were also elected for the 
several dormitories—Alice Larson, for 
the old dormitory; Ruth Martineson, for 
the new dormitory; Lenore Stowers, for 
Wesley Hall; and Iva Mayer, for Epis- 
copal Hall. Alice Larson, Alma Overby 
and Gertrude Mount were elected calen- 
dar editors. Other offices remain to be 


filled, either by election or appointment. 
The staff will make an effort this year 
to present to the Blizzard readers a more 
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artistic publication than heretofore., The 
annual is now the only publication pub- 
lished and managed entirely by students. 
This will make possible a concentration 
of forces that should present a first-class 
publication of its kind. The student body 
will await with interest the production 
of the Senior class. 


It is encouraging to know that since 
the appeal made in the last issue of THE 
BuLLETIN, for a better support of the 
Alumni Quarterly, several subscriptions 
have been received by Miss Anna K. 
Cook, secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. This shows an appreciation of the 
attempt on the part of the association to 
give its members a better magazine. 
The school earnestly hopes that every 
alumnus, delinquent in the payment of 
his subscription, will do so now. 


At the recent election of officers, the 
Valley City Lecture Association again 
elected Prof. W. M. Wemett secretary. 


Karly season concerts of the Normal- 
onians, the girls’ glee club, include an ap- 
pearance at Oriska under the auspices of 
the Social Center League. 


PHYSICAL - EDUCATION: -CLASS 
In Wand Drill on the Campus 


The Football Team 


While the football team took the 
Cooperstown High School team into 
camp in the first game of the season, the 
Wahpeton Science School eleven proved 
too strong for a team, handicapped by 
having to open its practice season nearly - 
a month later than do most of the oppos- 
ing teams. 

Coach Call has scheduled four home 
games this season, opening with the El- 
lendale game on October 25. ‘The Moor- 
head State Normal School team will 
come to Valley City on November 2, and 
the Jamestown College team a week 
later. The season will close with the an- 
nual Valley City 
High School-State 
Normal School 
game on the lat- 
ters athletic field 
on November 16. 

Following is the 
Normal School 
line-up: Carl Bub- 
litz, Clarence Carl- 
son, La Bes Raye 
mond Stillings, L, 
T’.; Theodore Han:- 
sen, L. Geealian 
Fraser, C.; Elmer 


Poulson, “Ose ar 
Hiaasen, Rs --G.; 
Dell Rodger, R. 


T.; Eugene Thur- 
stan, R. Eeey Gor- 
don Cox, Q.; Ches- 
ter “Smith wale. 
Howard Myhre, F. 
B.; Bert Weston (Captain), R. H. 


_ Through the efforts of the Normal 
School a brass band has been organized 
at Oriska with Kenneth McFarland di- 


rector. Regular weekly rehearsals will 
be held. 


Prof. Ross L. Finney, of the depart- 
ment of education, filled the pulpit at the 
M. E. Church in this city, in the absence 
of the pastor, on Sunday morning, Oc- 
tober 18. Earlier in the month he acted 
in a similar capacity at the First Congre- 
gational Church. 


One of the best addresses of the con- 
vention of Women’s Clubs at Jamestown 
was given by Prof. W. M. Wemett, of 
Valley City. His talk on peace was re- 
ceived with high approval by the dele- 
gates.—Jamestown Alert. 


Prof. L. B. McMullen, of the science 
department, and Miss Alice J. Fisher, 
critic in the Model school, assisted in the ° 
conduct of the Sargent County Teachers’ 
Institute at Forman recently. 
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CALENDAR. 


Ne DeineA. Meetings. ...Oct-21, 22,23 
Zoellner String Quartet Recital. .Oct. 29 


Inctiey Onani Soprano: ... 25.2. Nov. 16 
iankscivino way ake kei. <5 Nov. 26 
Thiele Biirnham,. Pianist.4 2. ..4 Dec. 10 
EalgubermnGlOses 7..2i.c stale. ths Dec. 19 
Myaaitered etm sO peus....2 +s any. Jan. 5 


New Orchestra Organized 


With the members of last year’s or- 
ganization as a nucleus, the State Normal 
School Orchestra this year has been 
greatly augmented by new students and 
Valley City talent. Regular weekly re- 
hearsals, under the direction of Dean H. 
E. Goodsell, have been held since the 
opening of school. A series of monthly 
concerts has been announced, the first ot 
which will be given Tuesday evening, 
November 3. 

Both the school and the city have a 
rich amount of orchestral talent that has 
never played under the same baton, and 
Prof. Goodsell is highly elated over the 
result of the rehearsals held thus far and 
the future of the organization. A new 
shipment of popular and classical music 
has been received by the orchestra. A 
concert tour is in prospect. 

Following is the personnel of the or- 
chestra: First Violins—Prof. Anders 
Froysaa, Concert Master; Mrs. E. P. 
Getchell, Ben Goodsell. Viola—Howard 
Clark. Bass—H. M. Johnson. ‘Trum- 
pets—Kenneth McFarland, Oscar Jacob- 
son. French Horns—Bert Phillips, Paul 
Hart. Second Violins—Luella Hammer, 
Amanda Bohnus, Florence Larson. Cel- 
los—Louis Clark, Laura Larson.  Clar- 
inet—Ross Jennings. ‘Trombone—R. G. 
Beede. Tympani—Alice M. Gilbert. 
Drums—Leon Smith. Piano—Mrs. -H. 
FE. Goodsell. Organ—lJosephine Wright. 


Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Miss Gertrude Strick- 
-land to Mr. Dan Earle on October 15 at 
the home of the bride’s parents, Rev. and 
Mrs. L. C. Strickland, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The bride is remembered as an instruc- 
tor in the department of rural school 
studies last year. Mr. and Mrs. Earle 
will be at home after November 15 in 
Seattle, Wash. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


By Newiig W. Farnswortu, Department of Domestic Science. 


Miss FARNSWC2TE 


We find very few schools at the pres- 
ent time that do not include some form 
of household economics in the curricu- 
lum. Often it is sewing and sometimes 
cooking; in the larger cities both of these 
subjects are taught. This vocational 
training was not introduced without op- 
position and even yet it is difficult for 
many people, especially of the old school, 
to fully appreciate its need and value. 

The first objection that is raised is 
that the work has no place in school; it 
should be taught in the home. I think 
every one will agree that it should be 
taught in the home, but as a matter of 
fact, it is not taught there and the new 
organization of industrial life is such 
that the girl can hardly receive the neces- 
sary training from her mother. ‘That the 
girl must be trained is too obvious to re- 
quire discussion. Of all the needed re- 
forms we surely need reform in the 
home. We must save the home life if 
we would bring the future generation up 
to the highest citizenship. The lessons 
of right living cannot be taught so well 
in the public boarding house or hotel. 

Many school boards delay the intro- 
duction of domestic science because of 
the expense. It costs to secure the equip- 
ment and it costs to maintain the work. 
It is the consideration of these problems 
to which I would like to direct your at- 
tention. 

‘Two mistakes are made in equipping 
a department of domestic science. ‘The 
first is in buying an equipment that is too 
expensive, the second of trying to econo- 
mize by buying cheap unsuitable utensils. 
I have in mind one department in a small 
consolidated school equipped with a food 
grinder for every pupil; this is nothing 
short of extravagance. A good food 


grinder costs three dollars and a half for 
the large size and I have found that two 
are sufhcient for a class of thirty-two 
pupils. 

Again, some teachers insist on the en- 
tire equipment being of aluminum. ‘This 
looks very nice, is durable and easy to 
handle, but it is the most expensive and 
not practical in the average home. It is 
difficult to keep clean, regardless of the 
statements of the agents who urge you to 
purchase. The good enameled ware has 
seen service in our kitchen for nearly six 
years and in but few cases has it chipped 
or needed to be replaced. A great deal 
depends upon the care given the utensils. 

If the one who is purchasing the 
equipment fully understands the needs, is 
acquainted with the different goods on 
the market and is seeking for good prac- 
tical results rather than showy work, she 
may economize in many ways and still 
have her work efficient. 

The cost of maintaining the work in- 
volves the disposition of the finished 
product. It is both expensive and un- 
wholesome for pupils to eat everything 
they make. In many schools the recipe is 
divided into such a small portion that the 
real value of the work is lost. The prob- 
lems involved in making a batch of cook- 
ies do not all appear in making just two. 
It is more practical to have a group of 
two pupils make a recipe that would be 
sufficient for a small family, say of four. 

Then at the close of the day the fin- 
ished product may be sold at a price just 
sufficient to cover the cost of materials. 
In this way the department of domestic 
science may be self supporting. 

In our own department a small fee is 
charged each term, which covers the cost 
of the food that the pupils are allowed to 
taste; this fee, together with the sales of 
the finished product, provides for all the 
supplies used. No orders for food are 
taken, only those things which are made 
in class work are sold. And the course in 
cooking is a pedagogically planned, as 
any other in the curriculum. 

The work should interest the girl and 
that of the home, should give it added 
dignity and importance, and_ parents 
should willingly give opportunity for 
school work to be practiced in the home. 
Mothers should not criticize the teach- 
er’s methods, nor should the teacher hold 
up to ridicule the mother’s way of doing 
things, no matter how unscientific. It 
will require tact to so teach the girls that 
they may improve the home conditions 
and establish the highest standards of 
right living. 

Probably the greatest value to be ob- 
tained from a course in home economics 
is a development of womanly qualities in 
the girl. 
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THE CRITERION OF VALUE APPLIED TO ANCIENT HISTORY 


By Pror. S. H. Dopson, Department of History and Social Science. 


A State without a history—a State 
which exhibits no sort of development— 
must have little of interest for anyone. 
The present is largely explained by ap- 
pealing to its past history. The latter 
statement is a partial justification for the 
study of ancient history, while the for- 
mer becomes the criterion for the selec- 
tion of those States which are worthy of 
study 

This thought applied to ancient his- 
tory, at once reveals the limitations of 
many States. The Semetic group of peo- 
ple, viz: Babylonians, Egyptians, Assyfl- 
ans and Arabic, reach a point at which 
their civilizations seem to stop short, but 
the Hebrew civilization—a special inter- 
pretation of the phase expressed in the 
Bible—absorbed what was best of these, 
and further seemed endowed with power 
of progression. ‘The same is true with 
the non-Semetic white peoples, the Hel- 
lenic civilization, alone, absorbing what is 
best, and apparently endowed with an 
endless power of progression. 
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Professor Moulton says that “our 
“nglish civilization is the product of two 
main factors, expressed by the terms 
‘Hellenic’ and ‘Hebraic.’ The one is the 
ancient Hellenic civilization embodied in 
the classical literature of Greece and 
Rome. The other is that special strain 
of Hebrew civilization which is crystal- 
ized in that literature we call the Bible. 
‘Che evolution of our modern life rests 
«pon the gradual intermingling of these 
rlellenic and Hebraic elements. ‘These 
first came together in the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, and again in the 
Roman Empire. For several centuries, 
these elements, in an imperfect form, re- 
mained in combination.” This was in the 
Scholasticism of the Fathers. “By a 
third revolution, these elements, each 
now in its full force, were brought into 
reciprocal influence, and this Renais- 
cance makes the threshold of modern 
life.’ When these two elements are fur- 
ther fused with, and modified by, a third 
element—those of Mediaevalism and Ro- 
mance—the material for the basis of our 


modern life is more truly complete. 
Stating sta te 


In one year’s course in general history 
for high schools, the ancient regime 
would appear to be the better place. for 
halfing the year’s work. Certainly that 

which follows this point in European his- 
tory prior to the ancient regime. I can- 
not help but feel that a knowledge of the 
more ancient field is far more important 
to the pupil. 

The first part of this paper—that of 
limiting the field to be treated—has now 
been reached, however imperfect it may 
be. The second part—that of limiting 
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the material to be used—now confronts 
us. 

The subject matter of history is life. 
Life is made up of thoughts and feelings, 
and their expressions in deeds, or events. 
Hence, the events constitute the outward 
or form side of the ideas, and therefore 
hold the same relation to ideas as the 
sentence does to the thought—that of 
means for purpose of transaction from 
one mind to another. Ideas change, but 
the form is severely slow in altering, and 
is invariably far behind in the process. 
Growth under such conditions is held 
up. To counteract the possibility of 
checking such growth, either revolution 
follows, which breaks up the old forms 
and permits a reconstruction, or else a 
gradual growth of customs and amend- 
ments which give new interpretations to 
the old forms. 

It is extremely difficult, 1f not impos- 
sible, to always understand just how far 
the old forms of life are true to the old 
ways of thinking and feeling and acting. 
Instance the electoral college in our own 
government. Any emphasis on the 
forms of government in ancient history 
I feel is out of place. It is much more 
profitable through comparison of these 
forms to determine the general trend of 
politics—whether in the direction of 
more or less rights, and this can be fairly 
well done. So also in the fields of reli- 
gion, of society, of industry, and of edu- 
cation. In each of these fields we may 
appreciate the products, as well as to un- 
derstand the general trend of life. But 
above all—and this comes truer to the 
real life of a people—it is the spirit in 


which they think, and feel, and act, their 
point of view, their outlook over life; 
this it is which makes their life worth 
studying. And this is also the one ele- 
ment that connects up an ancient social- 
group with the immediate present. This 
is the compelling force that presses on 
through men and women to achievements 
in all the walks of human endeavor. In- 
stance the glowing influence of the 
ancient Greek thought and spirit, and the 
Bible, on our present civilization. 
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‘The mythologies of the ancient world, 
and especially those of Greece and Rome, 
as the first efforts of man to explain the 
meaning of life, are a necessary equip- 
ment of one who would understand the 
literature of Europe and America, be- 
sides the pure joy of living over again 
these beautiful imaginative journeys with 
the ancient child-man. And though Gus- 
tav Dove’s picture of the Taal of 
Christianity consigns these gods into the 
pit of hell, the literature and the hearts 
of the modern world have raised them 
through love into the clear heights of 
Mount Olympus and immortality. 

The transition from the mythological 
interpretation of the -world through 
Th ne to the scientific explanation of 
things is important in showing the change 
of spirit. This can be done by inter- 
preting the San Francisco catastrophe 
first by the method of mythology, and 
then by that of science, and then let the 
student draw his own conclusions as to 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of each. For let it be remembered that 
more progress has been made through 
the reasonableness or unreasonableness 
of things, than by the logic of reasoning. 
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But the student, having obtained some 
understanding of the Hellenic spirit, 
should further his acquaintance with it as 
it passes out into and fuses with the 
eastern world, that is, till it becomes Hel- 
lenistic. ‘The study of the progress of 
Hellenism and its influence upon Christi- 
anity bears richer fruits than does the 
mere memorizing of dynastics dead and 
gone forever. 

\Applying this principle of inclusion 
and exclusion somewhat more in detail 
to the entire field before us, the pupils 
will have a fair understanding of the de- 
velopment of the more important ideas. 
But more—and this is the real educative 
function to be achieved—he will have 
learned, in an elementary way, how to 
approach history and how to interpret its 
forms and processes, and its moods, and 
how to appreciate its efforts, its failures, 
and its achievements. 
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AT THE NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION MEETING 


To the Valley City Normal School 
alumni and faculty members, and this 
must be true with members of other in- 
stitutions, the annual meetings of the 
N. D. E. A. mean vastly more than a 
mere pedagogical convention. Eminent 
leaders in educational progress lend their 
inspiration, through their addresses 
better equip the teacher, and they are 
needed to give the meetings a certain 
life. 

But a real benefit comes from hob- 
nobing with your fellows. There is an 
inspiration in knowing that John Doe, 
of the class of ’o8, is making good 
principal in such and such a community, 
and that Mary Brown has been re- 
elected to her old position at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. You meet these 
people and you are glad you graduated 
from the Normal School or that you 
have some connection with that institu- 
tion. You go back to your work with a 
renewed enthusiasm. The success of a 
successful teacher is contagious. 

This feeling was vitally strengthened 
at the recent Valley City reunion and 
banquet in Bismarck, when 150 former 
students and faculty members met. 


There were addresses by both the pupil 
and the teacher. President McFarland 
was toastmaster, and when he had fin- 
ished his address at the end of the cere- 
monies and the gathering left, everybody 
had been made to feel that he or she had 
a mission to perform and they were 


_ proud of the mission. 


Here it may not be amiss to say that 
all credit is due the Bismarck alumni 
who had in hand the arrangements that 
culminated in such a splendid reunion 
and dinner. Not a detail was left un- 
done. Everybody present unites in de- 
creeing this meeting one of the best of 
its kind ever attended. All thanks due 
the Bismarck Alumni! 

Vhenthere were the “Valley City 
speakers on the Association program. 
Prof. Acher, of the department of edu- 
cational psychology, addressed the higher 
and professional education section o1 

“Eugenics and the Public. Schools,” re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue. “Every 
Day Physics,” also reviewed in this num- 
ber of Tur BuLLETIn, proved to be an 
interesting and practical address before 
the science and mathematics section. 
“The Criterion of Value Applied to 


Ancient History” was the subject of 
Prof. Dodson’s address before the his- 
tory and social science section. Miss 
Nellie W. Farnsworth conducted a round 
table discussion on “Household Econom- 
ics in the High School.”” Miss Fanny C. 
Amidon addressed the musical education 
section, which she was instrumental in 
organizing several years ago, on the sub- 
ject of “The Correlation of Music With 
Other Subjects in the Curriculum.” 

Valley City people got. into politics, 
too, Miss Amidon being nominated with 
President Crane, of Minot, for the presi- 
dency of the general association. Presi- 
dent Crane, however, succeeded in land-~ 
ing the honor. Miss Amidon was a good 
loser, and the alumni will want to see 
her in the race again next time. 

Valley City people were interested in 
many other matters that space will not 
permit mention of in this issue. E’very- 
body was glad he attended the meetings 
and they not only served to make exist- 
ing friendships more firm, but such an 
occasion helps wonderfully to profes- 
sionalize teaching. Next year let’s all 
meet again at Grand Forks! 


“Every Day Physics” 


“Every Day Physics” proved an inter- 
esting and immensely practical discus- 
sion by Prof. L. B. McMullen, of the 
science department, before the science 
and mathematics section of the North 
Dakota Education Association. 

Prof. McMullen’s address was a clear- 
cut discussion of three pedagogical points 
in the teaching of physics. First, he ad- 
vocated, connect the physics that is beine 
taught with the physics that the student 
already knows. In teaching energy, let 
the student give an example of energy; 
likewise in teaching heat, light, elec- 
ticity, ete; 

The purpose of secondary physics in- 
struction should be to organize the 
pupil’s knowledge, amplify it by lectures, 
reading and experiments, so that every 
high school graduate shall have a clear 
understanding Of the subyect, in every. 
day life. 


Second, special topics of every day in- 
terest should be introduced, such as re- 
ports on snow crystals, how wire is 
drawn, how carborundum is made, and 
other interesting subjects that the aver- 
age student knows little about. 

Third, each teacher should start a 
clipping bureau of the every day physics 
found in the magazines and in the adver- 
tising matter distributed free by various 
companies. Such a file of clippings can 
be one of the teacher’s greatest everv 


day helps. In each case, Prof. McMul- 
len showed both by samples and ex- 
amples, giving the names of firms that 
distribute valuable material free. 


Miss Candis Nelson, of the depart- 
ment of education, has been chosen one 
of the three judges on thought and com- 
position for the Eastern Institute Ora- 
torical Contest to be held at Albion Col- 
lege, Michigan, November 13. There 
are eight states entering, and each of the 
eight orations represents the winning ora- 
tion of a college man that has passed the 
test of competing colleges for his state. 


Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth, of the 
domestic science department, is sched- 
uled to address a gathering at Amenia 
on Friday, November ine and another at 
the Pillsbury Corn Show on the follow- 
ing day. Miss Farnsworth will take as 
her subjects some interesting phases of 
household economics from the stand- 
point of the farmer’s wife. Casselton 
and Hope are two other points at which 
Miss Farnsworth will deliver addresses 
and give domestic science demonstrations 
in the near future. 


Miss Mary G. Deem, of the art de- 
partment, is recovering from the mis- 
fortune of a sprained ankle, from which 
she has been suffering for several weeks. 
Her friends welcome her return to the 
class room. 


Prof. Froysaa in Christiania 


President McFarland has received a 
letter from Prof. Knute Froysaa, writ- 
ten in Christiania under date of October 
12, stating that both Mr. and Mrs. Froy- 
saa hope to spend some months in study 
in Berlin as soon as conditions there 
make it expedient, but that they may 
spend the winter in London. 


Mr. Froysaa was granted a leave of 
absence from the department of music 
at the close of the last school year to 
spend a year in European study, but 
after his arrival at his home in Chris- 
tiania for a short visit, complications on 
the continent prevented him from visit- 
ing Germany and Bohemia. He has, 
therefore, contented himself with study 
in Norway and hopes to reach other 
points before returning to America. 
Mrs. Froysaa (nee Jessie Ccdding, ’07) 
is pursuing vocal and piano studies. 

Mr. Froysaa says that the music sea- 
son in Christiania is in full sway and 
that they are enjoying as many as two 
concerts a day at the National Theater. 
He asks to have Tm Bub Erin sent to 
them. 


If you are looking for a pillow top, 
pennant or table cover in the Normal 
School colors and with the Normal 
School insignia, the bookstore has them. 
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Community Cooperation 


Nearly thirty pupils have been en- 
rolled already for private piano lessons 
at Spiritwood, Leal, Fingal and Oriska 
under advanced pupils of the department 
of music at the Normal School, who 
spend one day each week as instructors 
in these towns. This is as a result of a 
new endeavor in community co-operation 
which the school hopes to extend to 
other towns as it has the opportunity. 
Lessons are offered at fifty cents each, 
which covers the expense of instruction. 

At each point the teacher will present 
her pupils in recital when they have 
reached a certain stage of proficiency. 
Members of the music faculty at the 
Normal School will assist by appearing 
on the programs with the pupils. <A 
small admission fee will be charged and, 
the proceeds devoted to whatever may be 
the wish of the pupils in each com- 
munity. The plan will be perfected also 
with regard to band and orchestral work 
and the school hopes to place at the dis- 
posal of such organizations in different 
communities competent leaders. 

At Leal and Oriska, the piano teach- 
ers, each having had work in the depart- 
ment of public school music, supervise 
the music work in the grades of the 
school. 

If present plans carry. the Normal 
School will lend its auspices to a music 
tournament in the Auditorium next 
spring, when the piano pupils, bands, 
orchestras and chorus classes of these 
different communities will appear in 
competition for prizes. This should 
arouse enthusiasm in the work that is 
now being conducted. and the entire en- 
deavor is one way of extending the op- 
portunity of the school to those who do 
not attend the Normal School. 

At Leal the music work is being con- 
ducted by Bernice Widdifield, who, be- 
sides supervising the music in the school, 


is privately instructing the following 


piano pupils: 


Edith Willson 
Victor Marsh 
Nellie Smith 
Dorothy Pickett 


Ethel Twiselton 
Russell Twiselton 


Julia Twiselton 
Gordon Willson 


Clara Olson has the piano work in 
charge at Fingal, instructing the follow- 
ing pupils: 
Maurice Ramseth 


Josie Hockenson 
Thelma Nayes 


Henrietta Thone 

Velna Whalian 

Melan Bordson 

Eva ‘Thone Vernice Keeler 

Violet Thone Martha Krueger 
Nina Skramstad 


At Spiritwood, Marion Towne is of- 
fering private piano lessons to: 


Harold Hober* 
3eth Dresser 
Mary Davis 
Margaret Fluech 
May Gordon 


Florence Squires 
Irene Fuller 

,ertrude Clamp 
Mildred Whipple 
Alice Creighton 


Josephine Wright, besides supervising 
the work in music in the Oriska school, 
has as her piano pupils: 


Mrs. D. Smith 
Mary Ottinger 


Myrtle Curtis 
Ethel Gamble 


The Zoellner String Quartet 


Though recognized as one of the great 
quartets of the world, the Zoellners will 
need no introduction when they appear in 
the Normal School Auditorium on 
Thursday evening, October 29, as the 
second number of the Artists’ Course. 
The quartet, consisting of a father and 
his three children, is the only number of 
last year’s course to appear again this 
year. This they do through the special 
invitation of the department of music. 

The Zoellners are native Belgians and 
have appeared in all the leadinz music 
centers of Europe, being twice com- 
manded to appear in recital before the 
Duchess of Flanders, by whom they were 
decorated with medals as a mark of ap- 
preciation. Their repertoire comprises 
the standard works of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Dvorak and 
many others, but they have had the dis- 
tinction of introducing to American audi- 
ences the works of the leading modern 
composers also. 

The annual New York recitals at 
Aeolian Hall of the Zoellner Quartet are 
now looked forward to as events of the 
musical season and in each succeeding 
season the critics have discovered new 
beauties in the playing of these remark- 
able artists. Information from their 
managers is to the effect that the Zoell- 
ners are filling one of the most extensive 
tours ever bocked in this country for a 
string quartet. 


was a member of a Valley City party 
that autoed to Fargo recently to hear the 
address of Secretary of State Bryan. 


Friends of Prof. Carlton Andrews, 
for several years head of the department 
of English at the State Normal School, 
will be glad to learn that he re-entered 
the teaching pinfession and is now of- 
fering classes in New York University 
and the Brook\yn Polytechnic Institute. 


In order to allow a greater number of 
pupils the opportunity to study music 
than has heretofore been possible on ac- 
count of lack of time ,the department of 
music announces class lessons to from 
two to six pupils in each class. This op- 
portunity will be extended to pupils of 
voice, violin, piano, band and orchestral 
instruments. Where pupils study in 
classes, the cost per lesson, of course, 
will be correspondingly less than when 
private lessons are taken. 


Artists Well Received 


Bedecked with a gold medal that 
showed the appreciation of the people of 
Mirandola for his splendid work in Sam- 
son. and Delilah, Enrico Aresoni, dra- 
matic tenor with the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company, assisted at. 
the piano by Martin Bruhl, was again 
decorated with generous applause well 
merited when he opened the third annual 
artists course in the Normal School 
Auditorium on Wednesday evening, Oc- 
LOber 7. 

Undoubtedly the audience that gath- 
ered to greet these two artists was the 
largest that has heard an artists’ course 
number in the last two years. Mr. Are- 
son1 opened his program promptly at 


8:15 and was at once received with tre- 


mendous applause. People delighted with 
his tones, produced almost like a bari- 
tone, yet with a pure, true tenor ring, 
when he reached with perfect ease the 
dramatic heights demanded by the score. 

Mr. Aresoni’s choice of songs was a 
second source of delight, especially were 
the arias from. “La Toseay fame! 
Pagliacci,” appreciated. When he had 
completed his program, the audience re- 
mained seated until he again appeared, 
singing from “Rigoletto.” 

On the piano, Martin Bruhl was not 
less an artist. He is master of the in- 
strument, fairly making it speak the 
emotions of the player and the masters. 
Mr. Bruhl, though apparently young in 
years, plays as one old in experience. 
Tone, finish, unlimited technic and ar- 
tistic temperament are at his command. 

Those who heard both of these artists 
spoke most highly of them in comparison 
with the many noted musicians who have 
eppeared in Valley City. To the artists 
of the opening number, their parting 
word was—we hope you will come again. 

Miss Vera Winn, of the domestic sci- 
ence department, will address a gather- 
ing at the Sanborn corn show on Satur- 
day, November 7, on the topic, “House- 
hold Helps.” On the same day Miss 
Mae Schmoll, of last year’s graduatine 
class, now teaching in the Sanborn 
schools, will give a domestic science 
demonstration with the aid of her pupils. 


The appointment bureau is still pla- 
cing teachers as they decide to take posi- 
tions. Just recently Freda Christianson, 
’c8, was placed in the upper grades at 
Larimore. “Elsie “Bart, “I4,> has been 
elected to the primary grades at Karls- 
ruhe, and Anetta Johnson, ’14, has taken 
charge of eighth grade and high school 
work at Drake. 


Eighty-five pupils are taking private 
lessons in music at the Normal School at 
the present time. 
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The 1914-15 Artists Course 


When it was announced that Enrico 
Aresoni, the celebrated Italian dramatic 
tenor, was available for concert work 
in this country, the state normal school 
was among the first to place its bid with 
Mr. Aresoni’s manager. As a result 
Mr. Aresoni will appear in concert in 
the auditorium on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 7, as the regular fall musical at- 
traction and the opening number of the 
Course. This is 
good news to the student body and lo- 
cal music lovers. 

Mr. Aresoni is an exponent of the 
modern Italian and French schools, op- 
ening his public career, which was re- 
markable from the beginning, under 
Conductor Sturnani, in “Samson et De- 
lila,’ at Mirandola, Italy. He went then 
to Milan, where he had tremendous suc- 
cess, then to Nice where he duplicated 
earlier successes in “Otello,” ‘Samson,” 
“Aida,” --and—“Paghaces.”” 

In Leon he sang a series of gala per- 
formances and to him fell the honor of 
inaugurating the first season of opera 
at the new theater in Concosenza, Italy. 
In Paris, Aresoni was accorded the 
honor of singing “Samson,” in concert 
form, with a Symphony Orchestra, and 
with Saint Saens, the composer, at the 
piano. 

Twice before the Normal school has 
bid for Thuel Burnham, but each time 
he was prevented from appearing in the 
auditorium. This year we hope to se- 


/ cure a recital by this eminent artist. Mr. 


Burnham has been called ‘the most 
talked of pianist in Paris,” although he 
is an American—the product of Wil- 
liam Mason. Later he became a pupil 
of the great Leschetizky in Vienna. His 
success has been instantaneous and re- 
markable throughout the different capi- 
tals of Europe and in the music centers 
of America. 

The Zoellner String Quartet, a bril- 
liant family of a father and his three 
children, need no introduction in Valley 
City, having appeared in the artists’ 
course of last year. Their success both 
here and _ elsewhere has been tremen- 
dous, and in securing a return engage- 
ment, music lovers are not only satisfied 
but highly pleased. 

A charming little lady with a luscious 
contralto voice has been secured in the 


person of Madge Miller. After five 


ENRICO ARESONI, Tenor 


who, with Martin Bruhl, at the 
piano, will open the Third Annual 
Artists’ course in the auditorium: on 
Wednesday evenirig, October 7 


years with Devries, Spicker and Luck- 
stone, Miss Miller was for three years 
contralto soloist at Temple Emanuel, 
New York City. Aside from her beau- 
tiful voice and finished art, she has also 
attained more than ordinary fame as a 
poetess, five of her lyrics having been 
set to music by Burleigh and sung by 
Caruso. 


Irene Jonani is one of the youngest 
prima donas before the public today. 
She is a member of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company and has 
studied extensively in Europe. She has 
a beautiful soprano voice, which is only 
available for a limited number of con- 
cert engagements owing to her connec- 
tion with grand opera, but she will ap- 
pear in the auditorium. 


In addition to the artists named, the 
famous Norfleet Sisters’ Concert Com- 
pany will appear as the sixth number 
of the course. Though there will be 
six numbers this year instead of five, as 
in the previous two years, there will be 
no advance in the price of season tick- 
ets. There is no aim in bringing these 
artists to the Normal school other than 
the educational, and it is with this aim 
in view that the numbers are selected: 
Season tickets will consequently retail to 
citizens and adults at $2.00 and to stu- 
dents at $1.00, as heretofore. 


The Opening of School 


Those who are familiar with vacation 
happenings at the normal school, have 
occasion to look forward to one of the 
most pleasant and profitable terms in 
the history of the school. For the most 
part the members of the faculty have 
enjoyed extended vacations and return 
refreshed and good natured, if indeed 
they are ever otherwise. 


The buildings and class rooms have 
been thoroughly renovated and_ disin- 
fected, and the old dormitory has been 
entirely redecorated, and seems a mere 
bit haughty to passersby on Euclid ave- 
nue over the acquisition of a new con- 
crete entranceway. Rooms in all dormi- 
tories are fresh and inviting. 


Students who cannot be accommodat- 
ed in the dormitories, will be assisted in 
finding a congenial school home, by the 
Dean of Women, Miss Foote, who has 
carefully investigated all available 


seems. Those. whe desire odd jabs to 


help defray expenses will also be cared 
for by Miss Foote. 


The entire institution seems to in- 
vite the student back to study and na- 
ture seems to enforce the invitation. On 
the campus rose bushes that bloomed 
at commencement time are still in bloom 
as well as countless geraniums. 


Following the close of the summer 
term, Dr. Ralph L. Johnson, well known 
to summer school students here, enjoyed 
a trip through the Canadian  rockies, 
then down the coast and to his home 
in Philadelphia via the southern states. 


Forty-six students completed the 
work of the course for rural teachers at 
the close of the summer school and were 
granted certificates at an interesting ex- 
ercise at which Prof. W. A. McKeev- 
er, of the University of Kansas, deliv- 
ered the principal address. At the same 
time fourteen students completed the 
work of the special and advanced 
courses, ten that of the four year ele- 
mentary course, and twenty-two that 
of the one year elementary course. . Not 
counting those who have completed the 
work of the rural course, about 180 
have thus far received diplomas this 
year, and nearly everyone has a teach- 
ing position with salary somewhere be- 
tween $55 and $100 a month, 
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OUR NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


— 


ROSS L. 


FRANCES 


Dean 


FINNEY, Ph. D. 
Education 


FOOTE a. Wel 
of Women 


SEYMOUR, M. S. 
Agriculture 


ESTHER MORAN, B. S. 
Domestic Science 


PAULA KITTEL 
Languages 


A DOZEN NEW INSTRUCTORS COME WELL PREPARED 


When the State Normal school open- 
ed its doors on Tuesday morning, Sep- 
tember 29, a dozen new instructors took 
their places among the faculty to fill 
vacancies caused by resignations, leaves 
of absence and the increased enrollment 
in certain departments. 

Dr. Ross L. Finney, for the past five 
years at-the head of the depariment of 
education at Illinois Wesleyan univer- 
sity at Bloomington, assumes — similar 
duties here. While Boston University 
conferred upon him the doctor’s degree 
he has studied at Upper Iowa, North- 
western and Chicago Universities. Dr. 
Finney has been actively engaged in 
educational work for the last ten years. 
Dr. and Mrs. Finney and three sons 
will make their home at 824 Tracy ave 
nue. 

For the position in the department of 
agriculture, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Clarence Henry, Mr. J. H. Sey- 
mour, B. S., of Ames, lowa, has been 
elected. Mr. Seymour made his prepa- 
ration at Woodbine Normal — school, 
Drake University, Iowa State Teachers 
college, Cedar Falls, University of Iowa 
and Iowa State College of Agriculture. 
He has had thirteen years of teaching 
experience ranging from rural school to 
college work. 

Miss Frances Foote, formerly critic 
teacher in the North Adams, Mass., 
State Normal school, has recently sev- 
ered her connection with the Illinois 
Normal University and assumed her du- 
ties as dean of women here. Miss Foote 
will also become a member of the fac- 
ulty in the department of languages. As 
dean of women, she will “mother” all 
voung ladies not rooming at the dormi- 
tories. She will investigate conditions 
in private rooming houses, secure rooms 


for students and cater to the general 
welfare of both students and landladies, 
relieving other members of the faculty 
of such duties and extending such ac- 
tivities much further than has previous- 
ly been possible. 

Helen M. Rand, A. B., of Kansas, 
Utah, a graduate of Colorado college, 
Colorado Springs, Col., succeeds Miss 
Golda Nelson, resigned, in the depart- 
ment of languages. Miss Rand will be 
remembered as having offered the work 
in rural leadership at the last summer 
term at the normal school. 

Miss Ethel Moran, B. S., of Superior, 
Wis., succeeds Miss Ethel Kendall, re- 
signed, in the department of domestic 
science. Miss Moran is a graduate of 
Superior State Normal school, Stout In- 
stitute, and of the University of Chica- 
go. She has taught in the Superior city 
schools, and in the high schools of St. 
Paul and Riverside, Ill., prior to tak- 
ing her degree at Chicago, last spring. 

Miss sSusan' “MicCoy, 243 1B. 3 ot Des 
Moines, Iowa, succeeds Miss Bertha A. 
Newlander, resigned. Miss McCoy re- 
ceived her degree from the University 
of Chicago, but has studied at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and has traveled 
abroad extensively. She has had five 
years of teaching experience, including 
last year at Fargo high school. 


Miss Edith Van Middlesworth, A. 
M., for the past stx years critic teacher 
at the Peru, Neb., State normal school, 
and for seven years previous to that, 
supervisor of the training school at Ne- 
braska Wesleyan University, succeeds 
Miss Gertrude Strickland, resigned, in 
the department of rural studies. Miss 
Van Middlesworth is a graduate of the 
Geneseo, N. Y., State Normal school 
and of the Peru State Normal school, 


Universitv of Nebraska, and has studied 
at Columbia and Cornell. 

Miss Carrie St. John Deanywoneatie 
class of 1911 at the Normal school here 
assumes the duties of critic and  in- 
structor in nature study, made vacant by 
the resignation of Miss Carolyn D. 
Wood. Miss. Dean was engaged in 
school work at Wimbledon last year. 

Misses Florence Tillson, Alice M. 
Gilbert and Paula Kittel, all of the ad- 
vanced class of last June, become assist- 
ants in the departments of domestic 
science, public school music and_ lan- 
gauges with the opening of the fall term. 
Miss Tillson has been added to the in- 
structional force of her department ow- 
ing to increased enrollment. Miss Gil- 
bert succeeds Miss Fristad, who re- 
signed to further her study of music in 
New York. Miss Kittel assumes the 
position held during the spring term by 
Mrs: Shank. 

Prof. Anders Froysaa, of Christiana, 
Norway, has succeeded his brother, 
Knute Froysaa, in the department of 
music, a leave of absence having been 
granted the latter to further his studies 
abroad. 

No other position in the faculty has 
been affected, and the instructional and 
administrative forces of the state nor- 
mal school now number over sixty-five 
members. 


Mrs. S. W. Small, matron at Episco- 
pal Hall, and son Huntington, spent 
their vacation in Minneapolis. 


Alumni and former students, do you 
want to complete your files of The Bliz- 
zard? ‘The Normal school Bookstore 
has several complete files and parts of 
files to dispose of cheaply. 
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OUR NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 


FLORENCE 
Domestic Science 


TILLSON 


GAR RIE Sis dee DIAN 


Assistant ‘Critic 


S USAW sic COM VAg 


English 


EDITH VAN MIDDLESWORTH 
A. M., 


HELEN M. RAND, A. 
Rural Subjects Languages 


TO STANDARDIZE STUDENTS’ ROOMING QUARTERS 


In the constant endeavor to provide 
for the general welfare of students, 
provision has been made recently for 
the position of a dean of women. For 
this position the school has been for- 
tunate in securing Miss Frances Foote, 
of Normal, Ill. Miss Foote has had a 
long and profitable experience in con- 
nection with various normal — schools 
and their student bodies. She arrived 
early this month to take charge of the 
rooming and boarding house situation 
here 

Miss Foote has been in correspondence 
with prospective students who have 
been unable to secure rooms in the dor- 
mitories. She has carefully investigat- 
ed rooms open to students, and when 
students have desired it, has assigned 
them to comfortable quarters, which 
will await them when they arrive in Val- 
ley City. Arrangement will be made for 
guides to meet incoming trains and es- 
cort new students to their quarters. 

Rooming house conditions will be 
standardized also, in a manner which is 
designed to result in the best interest 
of both landladies and students. To 
better do this, the situation has been 
crystallized in the following form: 

The Normal School and the student 
rooming houses in the city of Valley 
City have a common interest, viz: the 
welfare of the young people under their 
care. In order to contribute more di- 
rectly to the general good of the stu- 
dents and to protect, in a measure at 
least, the rooming houses, closer articu- 
lation and more co-operation are neces- 
sary. 

The following regulations are  sug- 
gested as helping to work out the hoped 
for ideal: 

1. That hereafter a list of approved 


rooming houses shall be kept in the of 
fice of the President of the State Nor- 
mal School. 

2. ~lhatvall students; “except those 
living at home, shall be required to 
room at approved houses. 

3. That in order to be placed on the 
approved list each rooming house shall 
agree to the following: 

(a) In the absence of definite con- 
tract it is understood that all contracts 
shall be made to run by term, the month 
to consist of 4 weeks. That each room- 
ing place shall have a responsible head 
continually in charge and that men stu- 
dents and women students shall not 
room in the same house. It is also un- 
derstood that students have a right to 
quiet and cleanliness in the house, prop- 
er care of the rooms, the use of a pub- 
lic parlor to receive their friends at rea- 
sonable times, a hall lighted till ten at 
night, and rooms warmed to a proper 
temperature in the spring and fall, as 
well as in the winter. 


It is further understood that the stu- 
dents on their part are bound to observe 
quiet and orderly conduct, to take due 
care of furniture and premises, to pay 
for articles broken by them, to keep 
proper hours, in general being in their 
rooms after study hours begin at night, 
and not receiving calls with undue fre- 
quency nor prolonging them beyond ten 
o'clock. 


(b) All persons who take students 
into their homes as lodgers or boarders 
are expected to report to the authorities 
of the State Normal school habits of 
study, sleep or recreation on the part 
of students, if these are likely to in any 
way injure the health, reputation, or 
character of the student, to interfere 


with the success of his work or to bring 
injury or discredit upon the school. 


eotg bene. Crain 
carrying corn shocks 
on his father’s farm 


spent his vacation 
of the Nth power 
at Eldorado, Wis. 


com 


Spreading the News,” an Trish play 
presented on the campus by an Irish 
cast, under the direction of Mrs. Sara 
Sherman-Pryor, featured the program 
of the annual summer school - festival, 
during the closing week of the term. 


The summer school was a hummer 
from the standpoint of enthusiasm, 
program offered, numbers enrolled and 
the grade of the work done, so that we 
feel at liberty to mention these facts 
at this late date. During the last week 
of the term nearly 100 additional teach- 
ers from this and other states met at 
an institute, which had one of the most 
interesting and profitable programs ever 
offered here. 


Miss Adolpha Hedstrum, a former 
violin pupil at the Normal school, will 
continue her studies at the McPhail 
Violin School, Minneapolis, during the 
coming year. Report has it that her sis- 
ter, Miss Florence Hedstrum, also a 
former pupil of the department of mu- 
sic here, who was to continue her 
studies abroad during the coming year, 
has resumed her work under William 
Clare Hall, Chicago, on account of 
European conditions. 


Miss Eugenia Enches, of Minneapolis, 
has accepted the position of stenograph- 
er to President McFarland. 


HE BiGae LE aiaaN 


THE WORK OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL PEACE LEAGUE 
By Prof. W. M. Wemett, Chairman of the Committee appointed to Organize the North Dakota Branch of the 


At a time when Europe is_ being 
devastated by a terrible and useless war, 
it is encouraging to know that there are 
several strong forces both in the United 
States and Europe, which are working 
ceaselessly for the establishment of 
peace. ‘he organization which is prob- 
ably destined to have the most wide- 
spread and permanent influence in this 
movement is the American School 


Peace League. 


This body is an outgrowth of the first 
National Peace Congress held in New 
York in 1907. It was organized in 1908 
for the purpose “of promoting through 
the schools and educational public of 
America in the interests of international 
justice and fraternity.’ Mem- 


American School Peace League. 


world peace, which it regards as one of the 
great educational movements of the age. 
The Association especially calls attention to 
the helpful material prepared by the Ameri- 
can School Peace League, which is admir- 
ably adapted to the school program. ‘The 
Association commends most highly the active 
interest taken by the United States Commis- 
sioner, Philander P. Claxton, in dissemin- 
ating information on the subject, especially in 
his publication of the Peace Day Bulletin.” 

The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, the Southern Education Associa- 
tion and more than two-thirds of the 
state education associations have passed 
similar resolutions, approving of the 
work of the league. 

In forwarding the second aim men- 


tioned above, the league has prepared 


ideals of good living from the first te 
the eighth grades has been published 
and approved by the National Education. 
Association. 


Information concerning any of these 
matters may be obtained from Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary of 
the American School Peace League, 405 
Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


School teachers are urged to take an 
interest and an active part in this great 
movement the benefit of man- 
kind. To make this work more con- 
venient and efficient, an effort is being 
made to establish a state branch in ev- 
ery state in the Union. ‘Three-fourths 
of the states now have such branches 
in connection with their state 


for 


bership is open to all school 
teachers and persons interested 
in the general work of education 
and no dues are required. Fin- 
ancial support is obtained by the 
gifts from philanthropists and 
members who wish to contribute 
from one to twenty-five dollars 
annually. 

According to its constitution 
the league has the following 
aims: 

I. To acquaint the teachers of 
the United States with the move- 


ment for promoting a fuller ac- 
quaintance and better understand- 


ALICE M. 


in Public 


Assistant 


GILBERT 
School 


education associations and oth- 
ers are being organized. 


The most important func- 


Music 


“ 


ing among the peoples of different 
nations. 


PROF. 


ANDERS FROYSAA 


Violin 


tions of these state branches 
are: 1. To  distributempesce 
literature; 2. ‘To induce teach- 
ers to study the problem of 
the abolition of war, and, 3, To 
secure peace teaching, the cele 
bration of Peace Day, and par- 
ticipation in Peace Prize Ora- 
torical contests schools 
of the state. The league stands 
ready to aid persons interested 
in the peace problem and ex- 
tends a most hearty welcome 
to all teachers or persons oth- 
erwise interested in education 


in the 


II. To prepare material which 
will enable teachers to make appro- 
priate applications to the specific 
work of the school. 

Ill. To secure the interest of 
teachers in all countries in the 
movement for international co-ope- 
ration, so that the coming  genera- 


tions of all nations may be trained simul- 
taneously to recognize the efficiency of judi- 
cial and legislative measures in the constant- 
ly increasing relations among the nations of 
the world. 

In order to carry out the first of 
these aims the league meets twice each 
year with the leading educators of 
America. Each summer it meets with 
the National Educational Association. 
The interest which this great education- 
al body has shown in the work of the 
league is witnessed by the resolution 
passed at a recent meeting: 

“The National Educational Association 
again records its interest in the cause of 


the Peace Day Bulletin and the bulle- 
tin on “The Promotion of Peace,” pub- 
lished by the department of education, 
which give a quantity of: material for 
use in the celebration of May 18, as 
Peace Day. 

The League publishes a year book 
and stands ready to help any interest- 
ed person in getting peace information 
and material from the peace societies. 
The committee on history has investi- 
gated the war phase of history teach- 
ing in the United States and is prepar- 
ing a manual on the teaching of his- 
tory to help this situation. A course 
in citizenship giving specific material 
for the education of the child in the 


to become active members of 
the league and workers in the cause of 
permanent peace. 


President McFarland has issued a 
call to all members of the faculty for 
a meeting at 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, September 28, to dispose of mat- 
ters arising incident to the opening of 
the fall term. 


In a letter to friends Mrs. Pinger, 
wife of W. R. Pinger, ’03, now con- 
nected with the University of Califor- 
nia, says they are faring well in Berlin, 
though Mr. Pinger will probably not 
avail himself of study during his leave 
of absence in Germany. 


eRe Re Eee liN 5 
THES BULLE ET IN A NEW, ENDEAVOR IN COMMUNITY COOPERATION 
Published monthly except August by the To place a high grade of musical in- private lessons on the various instru- 
State Normal School at Valley City, struction at the disposal of towns near ments if desired. 
Nort, Dakota. Valley City, at a nominal cost to cover Lessons will be given on the _ basis 
expenses, is the newest feature of the of twelve weeks to the term. At the 
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FORMER GRADUATES 
IN NEW POSITIONS 


Through the efforts of the normal 
school appointment bureau about twen- 
ty-five former graduates have been lo- 
cated in positions of advancement. Of 
this number nine accepted prin- 
cipalships: Mabel Molden, ’13, 
who taught at Minnewaukon 
last year goes to Loma; Theo- 
dore Bucholz, ’10, completed 
his work at the University of 
Wisconsin last June and goes to 
Flaxton. 

Benjamin Rinde, ‘13, 
taught in the Braddock schools 
last year is principal at Doyon. 
Thomas Wray, ’12, spent last 
year in California and has re- 
turned to accept the  principal- 
ship at Adrian. Earl I. Fritch, 
13, goes from Calvin to Ruso. 
Minnie Hansen, ’07, is principal 
at Cole Harbor. Clara Lilli- 
thus, ’09, who spent last year 
in Germany, was appointed 
principal at Tolley, and Frances 
Madden, 713, principal at 
Grano. 

Other graduates are this year 
located as follows: Alice Tor- 
Tey ylO,ennetay -leresa.-Ver- 
maelon, 713, Grand Forks; Lois McCul- 
lough, ’10, Hamilton; Lois Bate, 13, 
Buffalo; Tena Honett, Evanston, Wyo.; 
Dalma Hansen, Voss; Georgia L. Turk, 
Mountain Home, Idaho; Eva Dunstan, 
Duluth, Minn. 


who 


Prof. W. M. Wemett will address the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
their Jamestown meeting on the work of 
the American School Peace League, 
which he has interestingly outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


normal school’s part in the movement 
of community co-operation. Provision 
has been made to furnish several com- 
munities one day each week with ad- 
vanced pupils in the department of mu- 
sic, and in some instances with mem- 
bers of the faculty of that department. 

At Leal, Miss Bernice Widdifield will 
conduct private piano lessons one day 
each week, in all probability on Mon- 
days, the weekly holiday at the normal 
school. Arrangements have been made 
whereby she will supervise the music in 


end of that time, or when the pupils 
are proficient enough, the teacher will 
present them in recital, assisted by ad- 
ditional talent from the normal school, 
if desired. 

In every case, the person giving the 
instruction will be thoroughly coached 
by the members of the music faculty, 
before giving lessons each week. Con- 
sidering the high grade of proficiency 
of the advanced students of the music 
department, with the additional prep- 


aration and coaching given them by 


IN THE SCRIMMAGE 


Immediately following the opening of the fall term and the enrollment and classification 


of students, the normal school will open its football season, with Prof. L. J. Call, coach. 
Indications are that with the membership of last year’s term as a nucleus, Coach Call will 
build a formidable football machine. Games will be booked with conference teams, though 
at the present time the schedule has not been completed. 


the public schools on the same day, she 
having had the work of Miss Amidon 
in public school music, as well as sev- 
eral terms of piano lessons under the 
direction of both Mrs. Goodsell and 
Miss Fijelde. 


At the same time, the young men of 
the town will organize an orchestra oi 
twelve or fifteen members, to meet regu- 
larly each week with the orchestra lead- 
er of the normal school, or some repre- 
sentative of the department of music, 
who will also be in a position to give 


the members of the faculty, the normal 
school is thus enabled to offer a high 
grade of instruction at a minimum cost 
to the community. 

A fee of fifty cents is charged for 
each lesson given, payable in advance 
for twelve weeks. Seventy-five per 
cent of the receipts are to be allotted 
to the student giving the lessons and 
twenty-five per cent is retained by the 


school to cover expense of its repre- 

sentative, organizing the classes. 
Communities approached with 

plan are very enthusiastic over it. 


this 
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OVER 700 STUDENTS GREETED GOVERNOR HANNA 


One of the many really fine occasions 
of the recent summer term was that of 
the visit of Governor Hanna on his re- 
turn from Norway, where he presented 
to the people of that kingdom a bronze 
bust of Lincoln, prepared by a former 
student of the Normal school. The Gov- 
ernor was greeted by over 700 students 
as he appeared before them in the audi- 
torium. President McFarland, in a few 
preliminary remarks, called upon Ex- 
governor Frank White, who introduced 
Mr. Hanna, who said in part: 

“It is just two months ago today that 
we left North Dakota for New York. 
When we got to New York we took the 
steamer over the Norwegian-American 
line. The Norwegians are very proud 
of that line. It is financed entirely by 
Norwegian capitalists in this country 
and over there. The captain of our 
steamer had been for years in the Japa- 
nese navy. He was in command of one 
of the great warships in the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. ‘The steamer carried 1,200 
passengers, who were going over to the 
Fatherland for the purpose of taking 
part in the one-hundredth anniversary 
of Norwegian independence. 

“We sailed from New York on Fri- 
day. On Sunday we were just a little 
south of where the Titanic wen 
Iinally we were north of Seek and 
then we could see the rocks and hills of 
Norway. At last we went into the fjord 
leading to Bergen. The captain had to 
hold back the steamer, because they 
were sending out a reception committee 
and some of them were not ready. We 
had been on that steamer nine days. 

“Bergen is a most interesting city, and 
it seemed everybody was out to meet us. 
They fired cannon without any balls in 
them. I was glad of that. The people 
were just splendid to us and on shore 
gave us a reception. Next day people 
came in carriages, twenty-five of them, 
and took us up to one of the private 
homes there. Then the commitee came 
down a little later in the day and gave 
us a drive. They were divided because 
we could not all understand their lan- 
guage. Many could speak English only 
fairly well. They had a splendid ban- 
quet for us with part of the addresses 
in Norwegian; part in English. 

“Then we went to Trondhjem. The 
great bulk of fish caught at Trondh- 
jem goes to Spain, Italy and southern 
Europe. It is a wonderful town they 
have built up on that industry. Nor- 
way is not a good farming country be- 
cause of its rocks and hills. 

“In Trondhjem is one of the oldest 
cathedrals, a Sade ree building well 
worth going through. There is also a pal- 
ace where “the king goes occasionally. 
All kings are crowned in ‘Trondhjem. 


Sa) Re ie 8 ERE a Nn ie 
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GOVERNOR L.-B. HANNA 


- OUr steamer, 


“We left Trondhjem to go to North 


Cape. We could hear all kinds of lan- 
guages on our steamer, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish and Russian. Many 


could speak English to some degree. 
Nearly all could speak French and Ger- 
man. ‘The scenery in Norway is some- 
thing wonderful. 

“At every place that we stopped we 
found people from North Dakota. I 
met one man from Carrington. Sever- 
al people from here got on the boat at 
Troudhjem. We had a little cannon on 
and when we crossed the 
Arctic Circle, they fired the cannon. 

“We went to a Lapland village in lit- 
tle carts. The Laplanders have not done 
as much as our Indians have in western 
North Dakota. They are not very clean- 
ly eebheyahad about 1,009 reindeer. 

“At North Cape we saw the sun at 
midnight; it was exactly due north ac- 
cording to compass. Just as it came 
midnight the captain fired a cannon. My 
daughter, Dorothy, took picture at mid- 
night. They are just as fine as could 
be taken here at mid-day. 

“From there we went to Christiania. 


There we saw great crowds of people.’ 


There were 3,000 or 4,000 North Da- 
kota people there. We went there to 
present the bust of Lincoln for the peo- 
ple of North Dakota. 

“The bust was designed by a former 
pupil of this school, Paul Fjelde. Mr. 
Smith Stimmel, who saw the bust, was 
in the civil war for two years and later 
became Lincoln’s body guard. He said 
that the bust we presented to Norway 
was the best likeness that he ever saw. 
I had a letter from the people in the 
east who cast the bust and they said it 
was one of the finest models they had 
ever had for casting. We should be 
proud of this young man because he is 
from our state. 

“When the statue was presented there 
were thousands of people present. ‘The 
Storthing was there in a body. All the 


cabinet officers were there; also many 
people of prominence, doctors, profes- 
sors, ministers and others. Part of the 
exercises were in Norwegian and part 
in English. The gentleman who replied 
to me was president of the Storthing. 
Before he replied he gave me a transla- 
tion in English. My daughter, Dorothy, 
unveiled the statue. Then’ was read a 
poem by James W. Foley—one of the 
finest pieces of work Mr. Foley has ever 
done. I wish you might have heard the 
compliments given to the people of 
North Dakota and the young man who 
designed the bust. 

“From Christiania we went to Stock- 
holm, then to Copenhagen, later to Ber- 
lin. We really never saw soldiers un- 
til we came to Berlin. They have a 
wonderful army. It is just as common 
to see soldiers on the streets there as 
to. see civilians in. Valleyae@igeaere 
seemed almost as though the whole 
idea of Germany was this army of 1,- 
200,000 men. All Europe seemed almost 
as a war camp. Talk about taxes there. 
I cannot understand how Germany and 
France can stand up under the present 
tax, how it will be possible for them 
to restore themselves when the war is 
over. We came across just where the 
fighting is taking place today. All that 
country seemed to be a great hive of 
industry. 

“Then we came to Cologne and Paris. 
In Paris we saw the mobilization of 
the French army; miles and miles of 
soldiers. Just think of what an enor- 
mous expense they must be under. 

“From France we came to London. 
We went over London about 300 miles. 
It is a wonderful city. We went to 
Hampton Court, Windsor Castle, to 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shakespeare 
was born. We went to Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, to Northampton, Cambridge, to Liv- 
erpool and then to this side. 


“T never heard any rumor of war. I 
left my wife and daughter over there. 
They were going with a party through 
England, Wales and Ireland. I know 
they must be all right. 


“We are fortunate in having an 
ocean to the east and to the west of 
us. I am glad to be back. I am glad 
to be in Valley City and to speak to 
you in this informal way. I hope that 
everyone of you will be able to go over 
to Europe and see those countries. 
Sometimes we get the idea that people 
far from us have things so much bet- 
ter than we have and when we get back 
we appreciate our home better. I am 
glad to get back to North Dakota. I 
am glad we have peace and happiness. 
I believe in the next few years we will 
have a great immigration. We need 
these people and I believe they need us. 


eee Deel ais borl alan 


Where They Vacationed 


President McFarland spent some time 
on his farm following the close of sum- 
mer school. 


Miss Margaret C. Burns, of the critic 
staff of the model school, enjoyed a trip 
on the Great Lakes to New York State, 
where she visited with friends and rela- 
tives at various points. 


Miss Anna K. Cook, of the depart- 
ment of Commercial Studies, and party, 
also took the lake trip and spent a cou- 
ple of weeks in New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington and other eastern cities. 


Prof. and Mrs. S. H. Dodson spent 
several weeks in Buffalo, N. Y. 


BootemandeMreg ly. C. Call” visited 
with parents and friends in Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., rejoicing over the arrival of 
a daughter. 


Prof. M. C. James, of the department 
of Agriculture, with his children, visited 
relatives in Illinois. 


Proves. Willen; of the science de- 
partment, camped and fished with his 
family at Cotton Lake, Detroit, Minn. 


Miss Marguerite Carmichael, assist- 
ant librarian, spent. her vacation at her 
home, Stillman Valley, Il. 


Miss Nellie W. Farnsworth, of the 
domestic science department, and neph- 
ew, visited at River Falls, Wis. 


Mr. George S$. Karshner and family 
attended the state fair at Minneapolis. 


Miss Vera Winn, assistant in the do- 
mestic science department, spent the 
summer at Aurora, Ind., with her rela- 
tives. 


Professors Meyer, Switzer, Wemett 
and Wallace were among those who re- 
mained in Valley City during the sum- 


mer, 


Dean and Mrs. Goodsell of the de- 
partment of music, enjoyed farm life 
on their claim at Timber Lake, S. D. 


Prof. and Mrs. Acher and family en- 
joyed several weeks on their claim near 
Paxton, Mont. 


Prof. and Mrs. C. C. Curtiss visited 
in Minneapolis during the greater part 
of the vacation. 


Prof. W. J. Bell, of the model school 
critic staff, and family, spent several 
weeks at various points in Iowa. 


Miss. Jennie McDonald, 


spent the summer in Michigan. 


registrar, 


Miss Cora M. Rawlins was the guest 
of friends in Chicago. 


Miss Fannie C. Amidon, of the de- 
partment of public school music, visited 
with her mother at Corry, Pa. 


Prof. E. P. Crain spent his vacation 
on the parental farm in eastern Wis- 
consin, 


Miss Bessie L. Ashton left for her 
home in Kaiamazoo, Mich., at the close 
of the summer term. 


Miss Hilda Winsted, matron of the 
dormitories, spent a couple of weeks 
camping on one of the Minnesota lakes. 


Miss Genevieve L. Lyford, of the 
kindergarten department, was a member 
of the faculty of the summer session at 
the University of Tennessee. 

Miss Nellie, HK —scotty “a3, during the 
summer visited with relatives and 
friends at 48 Bay Terrace, Durban, Na- 
tal, South Africa, and previous to the 
European embroglio, had planned to 
visit several countries before returning 
to her home in Boise, Idaho, this fall. 


Miss Grace E. Farley, ’08, has re- 
cently accepted a position in the San 
Diego, Cal., city schools. 


The 1914 Class Memorial 


To co-operate with the class of 1915 
in the erection of a memorial archway 
to the main entrance of the State Nor- 
may School campus at the foot of Fifth 
Avenue is the wish of the members of 
the last graduating class, according to a 
recent statement made by Roy A. Cow- 
dry, president of the class of 1914. 

The class has in its treasury about 
$165. According to present plans, the 
class of 1915 will be urged to contribute 
a similar amount to defray the cost of 
the arch, which shall bear the numerals 
“1914” on one pillar and “1915” on the 
other. 

Should the class of 1915 not wish to, 
or be unable to contribute its share of 
such an expense, provision has been 
made to erect a pillar on the northwest 
corner of the lawn, similar to those of 
the 1909 memorial arch at the main en- 
trance to the lawn. 

Its contribution speaks much for the 
progressive spirit of the class of 1914, 
and while there are a hundred different 
uses to which class funds may be con- 
tributed, the co-operation of one class 
with another is commendable, and it is 
hoped that 1915 will decide to accept 
the plan of this year’s class. 


Doris Towne, Lottie Cole, Imogene 
Lyken and Grace Blake represented the 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
at the Lake Geneva Conference for ten 
days during the latter part of August. 


“The Tie That Binds’”’ 


Miss ‘True Spangenburg, ’10, and Mr. 
Claire Codding, also of the class of 
I910, were united in marriage at the 
home of the bride’s sister in Valley City 
on Wednesday morning, September 2. 
Following the completion of his course 
at the Normal school. Mr. Codding 
taught music in connection with the 
Fargo College Conservatory. Mrs. Cod- 
ding taught for some time in the Fingal 
schools. ‘The young couple will reside 
in Hannaford where Mr. Codding has 
recently accepted the position of prin- 
cipal of schools. 


Miss Frieda Anderson, ’05, on Sep- 
tember 2 became the bride of Mr. Iver 
Roaldson, of New Rockford, where 
they will make their home. Mrs. Roald- 
son has taught for a number of years 
in the New Rockford schools. 


Miss Bertha A. Newlander, instruc- 


tor in English here during the past 
year, was united in marriage to Mr. 
Phillip H. Judd, at the home of the 


bride’s parents at Grafton, N. D., on 
August 26. Mr. and Mrs. Judd will re- 
side in Landis, Sask., where the groom 
is extensively engaged in the lumber 
business. 


Miss Elsie Hayes and Mr. E. B. Aust- 
ford, advanced °13, were recently mar- 
ried in Fargo and are at home in Wah- 
peton, where Mr. Austford has charge 
of the manual training work in the city 
schools. 


Miss A. Elizabeth Broomall, of the 
department of physical education, be- 
came the bride of Mr. Elmer H. Biles 


during the vacation. Mr. Biles is an 
instructor in the Valley City High 


School. 


Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Wagle, Valley 
City, announce the marriage of their 
daughter Marie, ’11, to Mr. Gilbert O. 
Anderson, also the marriage of their 
daughter Anna, ’07, to Mr. Andrew 
Foley, on Wednesday, July 15, 1914. 
Mr. and Mrs. Anderson are at home in 
Grand Forks and Mr. and Mrs. Foley 
at Rock Lake, N. D. 


At the state meeting of the W. C. T 
U., Mrs. K. B. Macdonald, instructor 
in the department of rural studies, will 
respond to the address of Governor 
Hanna, in behalf of the organization. 


Miss Golda Nelson and Miss Muillie 
Fristad, for several years instructors in 
the departments of English and Public 
school music, respectively, will further 
their study of music during the coming 
year. Miss Nelson has left for Los 
Angeles, Cal., and Miss Fristad for 
New York. 


TE B Us Ei gleN 


In Teaching Positions 


Not every member of the class of 
1914 has been placed in a teaching posi- 
tion, for several of the members will 
return to the normal school for ad- 
vanced work. The call for graduates 
from several departments was many 
times in access of the supply of teach- 
ers available. Most notably has this 
been true of those who completed the 
work in public school music. Every 
member of this course was practically 
located for the fall term, before receiv- 
ing her diploma, at a salary cf $75 a 
month. 

Over 150 members of the class are 
teaching at the present time. Those 
vho have taken positions more recently 
are: 

Julia Novacek, 
grades at Overly. 

Margaret C. Blake, DeLamere, lower 
grades at DeLamere. 

Mary A. Connolly, Eckelson, 
mediate grades at Wishek. 


Edmore, 


p7imary 


inter- 


Vera B. Mahon, Inkster, primary 
grades at Forman. 
Althea Zinn, Cavalier, rural school 


near Crosby. 

Fern Foss, Wibaux, Mont., primary 
grades at Kulm. 

Eliza Barr, Valley City, intermediate 
grades at Grace City. 


Flossie Gaines, Jamestown, rural 
school near Minnewaukon. 
Hattie Gerntholz, Sanborn, rurai 


school near Hendrum, Minn. 


Anna Hamm, Jamestown, primary 
erades at Wishek. 
Effie Selvig, Barron, Wis., lower 


grades at Hcople. 


Dora Pederson, Jamestown, interme- 
diate grades at Fingal. 


Ruth Anderson, Oakes, rural schoo! 
near LaMoure. 


Bertha Frigaard, Cooperstown, inter- 
mediate grades at Wishek. 


Gladys Johnson, Cando, intermediate 
grades at Osnabrock. 

Genevieve Wade, Aneta, upper grades 
at Tolna. 

Marion Risk, LaMoure, upper grades 
at Ft. Ransom. 

Andrew C. Anderson, Marion, princi- 
palship at Leal. 

Alma Luessen, Valley City, principal- 
ship at Montpelier. 

Rose Clark, Kenmare, manual train- 
ing at Lansford. 

Clifford Granger, Valley City, manual 
training and agriculture at Calvin. 

Cora A. Newell, Hope, manual train- 
ing at Broadview, Mont. 


Andrew V. Mettling, Montevideo, 
Minn., commercial subjects, Kiefer, 
Okla. 


Elsie Baertsch, Marion, upper grades 
and domestic science at Wimbledon. 

Gail Dykeman, -Stephen, Minn., do- 
mestic science at Grand Marais, Minn. 

Rose Hollstein, Beach, rural school 
near Beach. 


Hazel V. lackson, Milnor, domestic 
science at Calvin. 
Veronica Murray, Crosby, upper 


grades at Crosby. 

Anne Peschong, Milbank, S. D., rur- 
al school, LaMoure county. 

Erma Robertson, Park River, 
chell Prairie school. 

Mae Schmoll, Valley City, domestic 
science, Sanborn. 

Celia Skorpen, Valley City, domestic 
science, Flaxton. 


Get- 


THUEL BURNHAM, Pianist 


Who will appear on the 1914-15 Artists’ 
Course 


Miss Mary G. Deem, of the art de- 
partment, has been elected president of 
the Valley City Equal Suffrage League. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Jordon, Luverne, 
N. D., rejoice over the birth of twins, 
Ruth Marie and John Winston Jordon, 
born on August 20. Mrs. Jordon was 
formerly Mabel Bolstad, of the class of 
TOTO. 


Barnes County Play Day is bringing 
inquiries from all over the Northwest. 
Just recently Prof. Albert Fertsch, of 
the State Normal School at Cheney, 
Wash., has made inquiry into the man- 
agement of the annual play day here. 
The Normal school was pleased to be 
of service in supplying the requested 
data. 


The Alumni Quarterly 


Following this issue of The Bulletin 
news matter-more purely of interest to 
the alumni of the state normal school 
will appear in their official organ, The 
Alumni Quarterly, while The Bulletin 
will co-operate in furnishing to the 
alumni and others, the news of the 
school and matter designed to be of in- 
terest to members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 


This co-operation of the two publi- 
cations, since The Bulletin circulates 
among the readers of The Quarterly, 
will avoid repetition that has often oc- 
curred in the past. ‘The two publica- 
tions will present all the news of inter- 
est, but each will be devoted to a sepa- 
rate field of activity. 

The Quarterly will be edited in this 
office hereafter, a fact which will bet- 
ter allow of two separate policies than 
heretofore. It will be our endeavor to 
make it a more substantial publication, 
somewhat larger 1n size, and worthy of 
the 1,400 graduates whom it represents. 

Thus the school will have its publica- 
tion and the Alumni will have _ theirs. 

called upon to 
support of The Quarterly. 
How can this be done? First, if you 
are not a subscriber, send The Quar- 
terly fifty cents, if you are not a mem- 
ber of the Alumni Association, 
twenty-five cents if vour membership 
dues are paid, unless you are a life 
inember and entitled to The Quarterly 
without further cost. Your  subscrip- 
tion will help to make a bigger maga- 
zine. 

Secondly, you can help to make The 
Quarterly a bigger and a brighter maga- 
zine by sending us your suggestions. 
Tell The Quarterly what has happened 
or what may happen; others will be in- 
terested. Let every graduate do his 
share! 


and 


Edwin White, ex-’15, has matriculat- 
ed at Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 


Miss Huldah L. Winsted, ’06, is in- 
structor in geography and history, li- 
brarian and assistant preceptress at the 
State Normal School at Minot. 


President and Mrs. McFarland dur- 
ing the summer enjoyed a visit of their 
daughter, Mrs. John A. McLean, of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. Mrs. McLean 
graduated with the class of 1904 as 
Elsie McFarland. 


